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SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN PRE: 


LONDON OPERA. 


* BEHIND THE SCENES—A TRIFLE OF EVERY-DAY OCCURRENCE 


Tuere are few who have reached the early age of twenty-five, 
(how strange it is—and a little sad—to think that that period can 
ever have appeared to me the middle age it once did!) without 
having, In some way or other, wilfully lent themselves to their own 
Asif the pleasant spells of vouth and mexpe- 
Some vears 


disenchantment 
rience dxi not fade away of themselves soon enough ' 
ago, indeed, there might have been found upon the earth a handful 


their happy pilgrimage 





or so of mnocent day-dreamers, who mar 
from the cradle to the grave, clear-sighted only to the bright things 
of their own fanev—knowing hi 


And at last, the veil was permitted still to hang round the eves of 


rl , -' Al 
tle, secing less, suspecting nuthing 


the young, till it became unperatively necessary for wiser heads to 


raise it by degrees, or till the world, “‘ with its tron gripe,’ 


tore 


it suddenly awav; but even then, the bewildered creature thus 
awakened had, in the memories of the fairv-land, vanished forever, 
wherewith to console himself. Tymes are changed ; lrp-knowledge 
is filling the world; the 
droned out over the babe’s cradle, 
ot the ald lullaby It may be right and wise, considering the spirit 
of our age, thus to begin with the beginning 
the human being for his struggle through the difficulties and chica 
neries ol life But I am no po lusopher ; l love to be dece Ved ; 
and I am thankful to believe that I shall go to the grave, wrapped 
But then, thanks to the most 
inworldly of mothers, to the most superstitious of old Irish nurses. 
I was ushered into childhood with a thousand 
re. Tplaved with ¢ 
I walked abont the nm 
of her grim lord and master, till | became wretched with anxiety, 


wisdom and experience of society are 





instead of the sweet nonsense 


thus eariy to arm 





in manv of what men call delusions 


brave visions about 
lerella, **in her chuanev corner sitting; 


rious castle with Fatima, ‘ 





lest prudence should prev ul over curiosity, and she should not ope 


that awful Blue Chamber! 


presence’ of the Beast far better t n the artist, (and ve e had a 





I knew the “visible form and bodily 


erce fancy of his own.) who had cut bim im weod for the embe 


lishment of the charming gilt book, wherein the pretty storv of him- 

'f end the Beanty and the Race was chronicled! And as for 
Sinbad the Salor—-if, throughout mv whole life, T have been a rest 
ttl ! ive and ex 


tled being, wi iaken ¢ 





ess, UnS¢ 


lations seeme d 








cellent re e,. tra t ns 
. since the cays cf infat hee lo nes for 
» eitres of Sy i »voice of FE f TL have put 
it Rh i ar } ts | rends into ve se, t il miy for very excite. 
ment, conld no | er hold the pen—if I have wak 1 from glow 
iY + dreams of the car s and barcare sof \ ( with 
solute loathing upon me ¢ Py i { re eatest of a 
bachelors’ chambers ii—_—= ret “ I ' these 
delightfol, tho owe them. in no 
small measure. I the Valley of 
Diamonds ’ sea es, I should 
have been s/ lun this t ! : ig 
techism of some six-svllable | r ol and vec t p 
ourse of ca t Id t t, tiy k i 
ormed ! 
You are wonderng, gentile re ider, I doubt not, whithe 
eodv of mine ts tending ] ive only, by way ot expl nati 
ipology, to tell vou that sich we act y the tho s 
that floated t my d, on the eve rw the events y 
are too shght and simple to deserve the title of a tale white I 
ibout to relate, commence 1 i“ te ol ( s 
st tempting for nu tatlon—nan the d s ' 
enes of the Italian opera 
The ballet was that charming fable, “ La Sylphule,” almost ra 
from the superficial character ot sp eto the pathos of the b 
nate drama. by Taglion’s inimitable performance. The stage, at 
he moment when I fell into my reverie, offered as fine an example 
of the disenchantment of realitv, as a satirist could desire. Th 
Fairy of the Floods was standing ia a most nonchalant attitude ; 
she was the centre of a crowd certainly not composed of “ gent! 
shepherds.” and a nimble, unt ly. quick-eved attendant behind her 
was giving the “last sit” to her tty gauze-w s, The lev 
whom she had spurfted away to her svivan house. (the most be 


ful of all painted scenes,) was trying experiments on the obtuse an 








na corner, as he potsed himself, first on one leg, then on t 
other, chattenng away to fs crowd of admirers, in an accent not 
very “ sort "w 1 ins Tartaa mubiet A stage ir} ter, in his 
shirt-sleeves, with a beard a week oid and hands as g unwashe 
was stringing t en ren on tor Wires, pr tory tu ther 
fieht. Two of them had quarrelled; and the mo r of one of the 
combatants was adjusting her rumpled paper-wreath, w 1 ha 
come to harm int ifiray. As for the chorus of attendant sy'phs 
coarse, flaring, disorderly —fit only for the ¢ aubed trees and flower 
knots—and the lake, with a huge canvass-patch in the centre, by 


which they were surrounded—who could fancy them a crew forming 
a group, which should seem graceful and picturesque from any dis 
tance? While I was speculating, idly, whether the differen 

tween the realities of a life of representation, and its aspect before 
the curtain, were as great as those that now somewhat shocked my 
fastidiousness, the delicious symphony of the second act ot * la 
Nylphide” was breathed out by the full orchestra; the huge screen 


was raised, which separated us from the audience, and the brilliancy 
of the crowded circle of the opera was before me! 

I remained quietly in my corneg at the side-scenes, at the rmsk of 
being run over by the half-dressed figurantes who poured upon the 
Stage, pondering these and other such matters, when some instinct 
or in pulse, I know not what, led me to cast my eyes toward the 
boxes, close in my neighbourhood, and my attention was nveted for 
the remainder of the evening. 


SCENE FIRST 


It was a face 1 saw—a face far more interesting for its expression 
than for any regularity of feature. I had not remarked it before 
among the other notables of the grand ter; but once seen, tt was 
never to be forgotten. The lady was very tall and graceful, her 


throat and bust were of singular perfection and svi 








lair of that intense jet, which is so rarely accompa 
Her costamie, too, 
fiance of al! modes, past or present, she wore upon her head a small 


cacy of complexion was singular; and, m 
turban of green velvet, enwreathed with a glittering gold chain 
which seemed to lose itself among her thick curls. Her mantle 
was of white cashmere, covered with ermine; and round her neck 
and in her ears, fine and small as the leaf of the camelha, were dia 
monds of a water that (pardon the bold novelty of my panegynck) 
outshone her large and wondrously bright eyes 

1 have said that it was the expression of her face that canght my 
gaze; those eyes were sedulously bent on some object in the stalls 
with an imperious, questioning, haughty look, while her mouth was 
smiling easily and talking placidly to the gentleman in attendance 
upon her. But for him she was alone—she laughed even in acknow 
ledgment of some pleasantry; and yet it seemed to me, at that very 
of her brow almost deepened into a 





lispieasure 


moment, th | 
frown. It mattered not that Taglhom displayed her most airy 
for which the thunders of the audience were too poor a re 


that I quite verified Moore's elegant lines on Fanny Bias 


yraces 


compensé 


\ swea 
When her elegant feet the nee twinkle round 
s itis her step—that her home ts the ai 
\ + par complatsance, touches the g in 


The lady's mind was ebviously too anxiously and stern/y occupied, to 
permit her to remark either the one or the other Her cavalier must 
have left the box, for she ceased to speak, and the smile died away 
ont lower part of her face; but her gaze never for a moment re 

laxed, or turned aside I was tantalized to find out what the object 


of such \ int and unwearied scrutiny might be; and haster 


round to my stall, in hopes of receiving some satisfaction 
; 











The riddle was not impossible to read. TI knew pretty we is 
every opera-lounger should) the affairs de caur of most of the wel 
own figures that reclined about me, listlessly looking, for the hun 
dredth time, upon the delicate and suuple grace of * La 
se; that! t, too, the stalls presented an unusually mase 
appearance; so that, if the ladv in the box was ent ang ariva ” 
observer th election of a torm s ect, that riva l was 
cert " young, tarr-haired girl, (with t most tlect head ar 
throat, ar t blue eves, Lever saw,) wi ad without 
I s frock of bia cray Wis 5 rit the 
’ sue by at ro in, ais p leur 
nd on the ether (ves! tu ‘ j no mistak t, he a t 
lelaulter) OV a 4 t I Ww miore Of the ntl 1 
eX ihis ay i who was vio \ my 
‘ erent s sof the ba Sit pr “ s\ 
that lamentat tale ol man's sus} nar womal | s 
Itisn ss to eX] 1 to the render how I became pesse v 
the ine its Lam about to relat enough that he sh ccompany 
me ¢ ind perhaps he may sn ind tenipted 
ransacn sown stores ol adventure ar 0 lence, W 1 the rns 
that the furtunes of four lives wer ed, by not r more nor 
clus of Fr 1 roses = r through t bars of a 
ber stre sf v0 
CENE SECON 
Some or or otner ott t nd subtle French authors, so 
skilful ne sentiment ’ ere portions, de 
s \ : ts time t 
ebbing at How that re ve , ger vy obstacle t 
overcome, ¢ mv yi s ito y,t re are 10 nts when the 
] v bea ws u tt nt it ! man suspicious, without any 
perceptive i » Be ‘ h I doubt t truth of this 
n . whe to rlu-f ned love, 1 will not 
irgne tle s iv.t twason oft ! 
g idavs when thes terry wfand the str & shock V 
lusty—when your horse takes a sudden fit of perversity ar your 
servant bee sass euly stupd—that the young gentleman 





whom we sa ills paving court to the fair girl in mourning, 


was criving listless!y to lav tus daily offermg of suit and service at 
the feet of the é e, difficult, capricious lady, whom the world 
iad long declared his betrothed. I question the intensity of our 
modern lover's passion; for certain it is, that, on the day I mention 
Bertie, on the whole, a fair specimen of the race, urged not his steed 


Yet the lady, it was admitted, had 





nor wished the way shorter 


refused sx titled suitors on his account; and he had been accused 
of cruelty to the daughter of one of the richest coronets in shiire 
for the sake of the bnght eves and keen wit ot the poorer and less 
regularly lovely Mrs. Clarendon 

Shall 1 go in or not to-day 7” announced he between his teeth: 
“as well there as anywhere clse, with this cursed headache: and 
it will save me the opera to-night. She will Apect me, to« It is 
strange, how these women take mattera for vranted! and, becaus« 
vou have been a pretty fathful attendant for one week, expect you 





to go on playing th ip-dog when the humour has ceased to suit 
you; and, besid I sad I should come Poor Agnes! she would 
not be pacified, were I to { let And he crossed his » 
mnd leaned back in his et, with am ur than 
This vvis tone poor month the most coveted thin 
f Ber . ’ me habit tu the young widow as well a 
» the ver Th itter, then, when turr nto . “ 
i © Surprise my is it seomny two equipages tn tor ’ 
itherto « . it that toa ther itr ra, lor tis sake ine 
whose equipages ! The strangers w owned them wer mint 
ances of vesterday: the one b i te red able Prone 
Laskowsky, the lady-killer of the season; the other to a no les 
listinguished person than one of the pillars of 1 Upper House 
aman, whose political talents were equalled only by | m ot 
sown personal fascinatons, a who had preserved huneelf om 
single blessedness, it was said, lest, by marrying nanyv of th 


guished quarters in which alone he marry, he should r 4 


himself. What made the matter strar r was, that the ambassador 


and the poer were notorously at issue on politicks, and were both 
of them Bertie’s express antipathies. The vannted cord of S HNO, 
not to be broken, was assuredly never woven of three vain met at 
once rre n verish cire soll ! ‘ hile 
Now, as to vely wilow nist Dlessee had a 
fault, it w 1 s wy, a le tlueme " vatery 
i i t wonmar sl \ 1 scptne ’ fu i f 
V if i ' bills v a it » i] “ . 1h ! 
iv) with vis salt ral t ' m honer 
ma ’ sat her tee \ 1 ’ brat 
| ise i Ber ind, in the sees ! had 
nven berself to hiw ely, she could not le tee ’ eerta 
' { nplaccney, when, ont nv ‘ n 1 Spite « 
rder Not youn I e! i mace 
ay i“ 1 with Ate! ony Ma 


! “ i ‘ 
Wha x \ ’ worldly 
“ t ' 
| t tow 
‘ 4 nit 
. form 





{ 
r 
} ! ' 
‘ t f4 
t } ’ iv i 
, j ‘ . 
cou tu 
Down ithe w ‘ \ 1 
im wast wil i ‘ " ' ’ pal ’ 
\ } r t ‘ eco aay 
! Dow ? i m toe ' 
hoe w“ i ” ' " ! ' rh " 
eq ~ heant words { cour “ lhowed from the 
sof the | mer Russian. The gentlemen had exchanged a 
} ' pon the earl’s entrance; and thenceforth, aceording 
tol trulv pote f ndum™ fr, they tooh Do further not ofeach 


other; the one overflowing with complacency as he descanted on 
family pictures, old houses, olden ttles, and such hke aristocratick 
matters, and content with the silent acknowledgment of a smile and 
a motion of the hps: the other peuring out his regrets that Mrs 


‘ 
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Clarendon was not going to honour Lady ——'s ball with her pre- 
sence, perfectly satisfied when her “ouis” and “ merci biens” came at 
the wrong pauses of his discourse. At last he rose, advanced to 
the open window, and, with an easy air of familiarity which there 
was no discouraging, broke from the precious rose-tree, Bertie’s last 
gift, and the wuque specimen in England, its one cluster of flowers; 
and, kissing her hand with an empressement not unpalatable, though 
not encouraged, made his way out of the room with his treasure, 
which he was bent upon wearing in his button-hole at Lady ——’s 
ball: for Prince Laskowsky had literally bestowed one of his pre- 
cious half-hours upon the widow, to secure the ornament which had 
eanght his professionally quick eye, while on his way to exhibit his 
self-admired person in Hyde Park. 

It is even so; a diplomatist may care for trifles as well as trea- 
ties: but 

—--—Trifles make the sum of human things.” 

The earl, though he would rather have died than owned it, breathed 
more freely when his rival had passed from the lady's presence, 
lounged more gracefully in the damasked easy-chair, and spoke 
something more warmly in her small, white ear. Meanwhile Mrs. 


Clarendon had become so far accustomed to the honour and glory | 


of his visit, that she had time to think of poor Bertie, and to wonder 
that he came not. Her eye, unknowingly to herself, became distrat 
and a yawn—yes, in the coveted society of a minister—was trying 
its hest to disfigure her classical mouth. 

“You have long known the prince?” asked the earl, in his most 
indifferent manner. 

“T met him abroad,” replhed the widow, too thorough a tactitian 
tu permit her guest to think she had been receiving two first visits 
“Colonel Clarendon and myself were constantly at 
And while she spoke, the 


on one day. 
the Princess Cubormska’s, at Vienna.” 
spirit of the atrigante waked within her. 

Those few words, a mere fence of society, decided her fate. The 
earl, too, kissed her hand as he rose, and departed. ‘ You will go 
to see Pasta to-night ?”’ said he; and he thought within himself, as he 
“if she should know anything about the **** 
letters, } shall soon have the clue in my possession. Clarendon, to 
be sure, wae the man who had the —— business in his hands. Itis 
well Lchanced to lit upon the idea, and it costs me only a little 
civility ; these women are so easily managed. After all, the world 
is governed by chances.” 

And where was Bertie? He had seen the prince gaily trip out 
upon the balcony, and carry off, trophy-wise, (of course with Mrs. 
Clarendon’s permission,) the flower which had been his last gift. 
“No, L will not go in to-day! She shall write to me: she shall ex- 
plain what this means, before F cross the threshold again!’ and, 
with the coming of this real or imagined cause of grievance, his 
headache vanished and his languor departed, hke adream. “ Vexed 2?” 
vontinued he to himself, as he drove now rapidly along—“not I! 1 
ean trust her, I hope, and if not!—but to think,” continued he, as a 
sudden thought crossed his mind, “ that they have been in town so 
long, and I have never called before! He will think I have forgot- 
ten my old friend and tutor: I will go at once! This is the way we 
let ourselves be ruled. Agnes is mistaken, however, if she imagines 
1 am to be laid aside whenever it suits her convenience!’ With this 
last doughty, and, as he flattered himself, most indifferent speech, 
his vehicle stopped before the most moderate mansion, in one of the 
most unfashionable squares in London 

I think L have now explained the scene at the opera. 


descended the stairs— 


SCENB THIRD. 


The season has advanced some six weeks, and we are again in 
the widow's drawing-room. There, flushed, wearied, emaciated, 
restless, she was alone, waiting, as before, for the arrival of her lover, 
but waiting with how miserable a remnant of her former feelings! 
All waa now change, confusion, uneasiness. A thousand bniliant 
and feverish dreams had, siuce the adventure of the rose-tree, ob- 
secured the clear sunshine of her mind. She was going to be creat 
to be influential—to mount in society to a height of which, in her 
wildest moments, she had never dreamed—and this, too, without 
dishonour, without falsity: for she had never engaged herself to 
Bertie; but she was never less happy than at the moment when she 
was expecting hin to answer her summons in person. [t was not 
im nature to avoid contrasting the stately, stupid man, to whom she 
was phghted, with her first lover. How she had ensnared him, was 
a wystery even to herself; when she had consented to become his, 
she could hardly remember. It was a curious game, that whole his- 
tory. and yet only one of many thousands daily played in the world 
of life, high and low. Since the prince had imagined the earl an 
habitue of the widow's house, he had found her a person whom it 
was a necessity and pleasure to patronise, even though her rose 
umque had done its duty; while the earl, on the other hand, had so 
sapiently imagined that the prince must have some deeper motive 
than met the eye, in idling away so many hours of his sovereign's 
valuable time in her boudoir. And thus had his preposal fallen out, 
half from piqued curiosity, half from lazy admiration, (for our widow 
was a Striking-looking woman,) a thing strange enough to make the 
great world half-crazy so soon as it should transmre. And what 
would Bertie say when he heard it?) Poor Agnes was wretched at 
the thought—repented—resolved—trembled—and shed tcars. And 
when, at last, her old lover entered--not with his old eagerness, but 
pale in lis cheek, iil-assused, restrained in lis manner—sie telt a 
bitter pang shoot throngh her heart, as she said to herself, “'This is 
my work!" 

“Tam glad to find you at last,’ said he, with a hollow voive. 

“Sit down, Bertie; how ill you look !" 

“T have been—L am—you received my note >" 

“1? No. L will ring and inquire about it Poor Bertie! do you 
see that your rose-tree is out of flower already)" 

He cast a wandering glarce toward the balcony and was silent 
“No reproaches!” thought she; ‘not even an angry word! L can- 
not bear this gentleness !” 

“ Bertie, what am | to say ta you? how make the confession 2” 

“ Stay, stay, Agnes, TL entreat of you! lam a wretch--a perjured 
man! I must apeak, while I have power! Lam going to be married | 


to another | 


“ You—you, too!” cried she, almost hysterically, rising frem her 
chair; “thank heaven, then, I have not wronged you!” and a beau- 
tiful smile—not, however, the old smile of tenderness—came dim- 
pling over her face. He had never seen her took so radiant before. 
“Itis that charming Miss Davenet, your tutors daughter, I hope. 
You see, I know al!—-before you could tell me. I congratulate you . 
indeed, Ido. I could not bear you to marry an ugly, vulgar woman, 
Bertie!” 

“Ts this real, or feigned?” thought he to himself, with a lingering 
feeling of regret that, after all, she was lost to him forever. He an- 
swered, however, with tolerable firmness, “ You are right.” 

“ My dear Bertie,” continued the widow, whom so sudden a relief 
made loquacious, ‘I am charmed--delighted! Now, don’tinterrupt 
me; don’t say anything disclaiming, or sentimental; the dream is 
over. We were not made for each other, it is clear! You wili be 
ten times happier than you could have been with me. And (with a 
shade of melancholy in her voice) as to worldly prudence, my dear 
friend, I shall, perhaps, be able now to serve you better than I could 
have done, had I married you. I will speak to the earl for you as 
soon as ever—the hurry—the—the—1s over.” 

* Agnes!” 

* Go, go, and heaven bless you!’ exclaimed she, bursting into a 
passion of tears, as she rang the bell hastily; “I hear feet on the 


stairs. Itis near his time of coming—your old time, Bertie! Fare- 
well! You must go! You will not see me again till you are mar- 


ried, and | am—am—Lady Uttoxeter!” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE VEILED BRIDE AND MURDERED GROOM. 
A VENETIAN STORY-—FOUNDED ON PACT. 


In the commencement of the seventeenth century, a young noble, 
of whom the chronicle gives us only the baptismal name, Leonardo, 
returned to his country from Paris, whither he had accompanied the 
Venetian ambassador. The chronicle adds, that he was of a most 
ancient and powerful family. Gifted with a generous soul, adorned 
with polished manners, surrounded by powerful friends, eloquent, 
brave and humane, he soon became the object of love to the people, 
of envy to the aged aristocrats, and of imitation to the youthful no- 
bles, who honoured him as their chief. 

Venice had no honourable office, no brilliant dignity, to which 
Leonardo, not yet thirty years of age, might not aspire. He led a 
gay life, however, amid ambitious projects and cares of state, and 
had, in accordance with the custom of the day, his casino, a temple 
consecrated to mystery and pleasure. 

One day his most intimate fnend eutreated him to grant him the 
use of this for a few hours, in order that he might conduct thither 
secretly a young lady, with whom he wished for some conversation, 


and of whom he drew, with al! the eloquence of love, a most en- 


chanting picture. 

Leonardo consented, striving, in vain, to learn the name and con- 
dition of the lady. Urged by curiosity, he resolved, at last, to con- 
ceal himself in one of the rooms through which the unknown fair 


/one must pass, and in which, when she laid down her 2endado, 


(maatie of thin silk.) he could see her, unseen, and retire without 
being observed. His plan was successful 

The lovers entered this room toward midnight-the youth mur- 
muriag a few words in the ear of his mistress, took from her, after 
a slight resistance, the close- wrapping zendado. More perfect beauty 
had never met the eyes of Leonardo. A mixed expression of can- 
dour, virtue and sweetness, was the great attraction of this almost 
divine face. Her hair was fair, her eyes a vivid blue. 

Such was the force of the impression, that Leonardo, to dissipate 
it, was obliged to keep in mind who was her campamon, and for 
what purpose they were there; then, this simple and pure expression 
was to him only an errour of nature, an hypocritical mask, and he 
conceived toward this beautiful creature only repugnance and disgust. 
These feclings, united with astonishment at her marvellous beauty 
stamped her features indelibly on bis memory. 

Many months passed away, and Leonardo, in the 
age, beautiful in his person, conspicuous for his endowments and 
honours, was desired as a son-in-law by the most illustrious of the 


vigour of his 


aristocracy. 

He yielded to the representations of an aged friend, who proposed 
his marnage with the only daughter and heiress of a powerful sena- 
tor. Leonardo obtained the consent of her father, and permission 
to present his homage to the beautiful Eliza—that is, he was allowed 
to pass beaeath her balconies two or three times in the course of 
each day. She frequently showed herself there, but her form and 
features were always totally concealed by an invidious veil. 

Leonardo was in despair at this extraordinary reserve, which, it 
seemed to him, could proceed only from dislike and contempt; but 
he was told that a vow to the Virgin forbade the maiden to uncover 
her face before any man but her father. Itis easy to imagine with 
what enchantment this mystery and delicacy enveloped Eliza in the 
eyes of her admirer. We know how powerful is the influence of 
imagination in love, and how it feeds itself on the indefinite and in- 
determinate. 

Atlength the day of the nuptials arrived; the friends and relations 
of both faniles assembled, at setting sun, in the house ef the aged 
senator; Leonardo, after the custom of his country, received the 
enests at the door of the palace. He was the last to enter the grand 
saloon, and his emotion was, fora time, suspended by the imposing 
spectacle before him. The nobles occupied seats raised above each 
other, around the hall, in the manner of an amphitheatre; at the 
end of it a priest, clad in pontifical rabes, was kneeling before a mag- 
nificent altar. Warlike trophies, arms and weapons, of every va- 
riety, hung from the walls, blackened by age, and the splendour ot 
the wax-lghts was not sufficieat to dissipate the gloom which 
reigned in the vast circle. 

When Leonardo appeared, the bridesmen threw open the doors of 
the interiour apartments, in waich the bride, surrounded by the 
matrons of Venice, awaited the moment of the ceremony. All eyes 
were directed toward them, and those of the bridegroom, with inex- 


“pressible impatience. After a moment of hesitation, the bride ad- 


vanced. The ery which burst from the lips of Leonardo wae lost, 
amid the shouts of admiration and enthusiasm which were raised 
on all sides at her extraordinary beauty; but to the eyes of the mise- 
rable Leonardo, this pure and lovely maiden, who advanced half- 
veiled in white, symbol of a spotless life, was no other than the mis- 
tress of his friend! He saw her again with that eternal mask of 
ingenuous innocence, which bad already so much provoked his dis- 
gust; a thick cloud obscured his sight; terrible, but short, was this 
moment of weakness! 

He soon regained power enough to cover, if he would, with pub- 
lick shame, her, who had dared to be willing to bring him infamy 
as a dower; but the sight of her aged father, the thought of his 
desperation, pity for the fair creature who stood before him, the ge- 
nerosity of his soul, all determined him to incur rather the reproach 
of inconsistency and caprice in the eyes of his fellow-citizens; and 
when the maiden, having received the paternal benediction, ad- 
vanced toward him, he went backward two paces, and, commanding 
silence by a gesture, exclaimed— 

“She can never be my wife! Never shall I be her husband !” 

Eliza raised to him for a moment her bewildered gaze, fell motion- 
less at his feet, and was carried to her own apartments. Excess of 
astonishment had held the assembly mute; but the fainting of Eliza 
was the signal for noise and confusion. The seats were vacant in 
an instant; all rushed into the middle of the hall, demanding expla- 
nation; the aged senator alone remained in his place. He made a 
violent movement when he heard the unexpected words of Leonardo, 
and afterward followed his daughter with his eyes as she was borne 
from the saloon. It might have been almost imagined that his tran- 
quillity was not disturbed, but for his fixed look, and the trembling 
of his convulsed lips. All at once, putting aside the crowd, he ad- 
vanced ciose to Leonardo, and, grasping his arm with force— 

‘Hast thou, then, resolved,” said he, “ to disgrace me and all be- 
longing to me—to hurl contempt on all that the republick holds most 
worthy? Speak! Is this madness to have an end ?” 

“Never!” replied the other, with a firm voice. 

At this word, cries of vengeance resounded through the hall. The 
friends and relations of Leonardo were furiously assaulted by those 
of Eliza. Insult, defiance, the clang of steel, the cries of women 
and priests, who sought safety in flight, drowned the few concilia- 
tory voices which sull spoke of peace, whea the aged senator, bri- 
dling his own anger, employed all the foree of his eloquence and 
authority to prevent the effusion of blood ; when he had succeeded-- 

“Go,” said he to Leonardo, “1 renounce vengeance; I commit it 
to Him who punishes the injuries offered to gray hairs.’ 

A few days after this, Leonardo perished by the hand of an assas- 
He was pierced by twenty strokes of a dagger.— Metropolitan 


sin. 


THE MIRROR OF FEMALE GRACES. 








EDUCATION, 


It is unjust and dangerous to hold out false lights to young per- 
sons; for, tinding that their guides have in one respect designedly 
led them astray, they may be led hkewise to reject as untrue ail 
else they have been taught; and so nothing but disappointment, 
errour, and rebellion, can be the consequence 

Let girls, advancing to womanhood, be told the true state of the 
world with which they are to mingle. Let them know its real 
opinions ou the subjects connected with themselves as women, com 
panions, friends, relatives. Hide not from them what society 
thinks and expects on all these matters ; but fail not to show them, 
at the same tune, where the fashions of the day would lead them 
wrong ; where the laws of heaven and man's approving (though not 
always submitting) reason, would keep them aright. : 

Let religion and morality be the foundation of the female cha- 
racter. The artist may then adorn the structure without any danger 
to its safety. When a girl ts mstructed on the great purposes of 
of her existence ; that she 1s an unmmortal being, as well as a mortal 
woman; you may, without fearing ill impressions, show her, that as 
we admire the beauty of the rose, as well as esteem its medicinal 
power, so her personal charms will be dear in the eyes of him whose 
heart is occupied by the graces of her yet more estimable mind 
We may safely teach a well-educated girl that virtue ought to wear 
an inviting aspect; that itis due to her excellence to decorate her 
comely apparel. But we must never cease to remember that it is 
virtue we seek to adorn. It must not be a merely beautiful form ; 
for that, if 1t possess not the charm of intelligence, the bond of 
rational tenderness, is a frame without a soul; a statue, which we 
look on and admire, pass away and forget it. We must impress 
upon the yet ingenuous maid, that while beauty attracts, its influence 
Is transient, unless it presents itself as the harbinger of that good 
sense and principle which can alone secure the affection of a hus- 
band, the esteem of frends, and the respect of the world. Show 
her that regularity of features and symmetry of form are not essen- 
uals in the composition of the woman whom the wise man would 
select as the partner of his lue. Seek, as an example, some one of 
your less fair acquaintance, whose sweet disposition, gentle man- 
vers, and winning deportment, render her the delight of her kindred. 
the dear solace of her husband, Show your young and lovely pupil 
what use this amuble woman has made of hgr few talents; and 
then call on her to cultivate her more extraordinary endowments to 
the glory of her Creator, the honour of her parents, and to the main- 
tenance of her own happiness in both worlds. To do this, requires 
that her aims should be virtuous, and the means she employs to 
reach them, of the same nature. , 





DRESS 


When innocence left the world, astonished man blushed at hie 
own end his partner's nakedness, and coverings were soon invented 
For many an age the twisted foliage of trees, and the skins of 
beasts, were the enly garments which clothed our ancestors. De- 
coration was unknown, excepting the wild flawer, plucked from the 
luxuriant shrub, the sheli from the beach, or the berry off the tree 
Nature was then unsophisticated ; and the lover needed ne other 
attraction te his bride's embrace, than the peach-bloom on her cheek, 
the downcast softness af her consenting eve. 

in after times, when Avarice ploughed the earth and Ambition 

| bestrode 18, the gem and the silken fleece, the various product of the 
‘loom, and the Tyran mystery of dyes, all uaited to give embellisi- 
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ment to beauty, and splendour to majesty of mien. But even at 
that period, when the east and south laid their decorating riches 
at the feet of women, we see, by the sculpture yet remaining to us, 
that the dames of Greece (the then exemplars of the world) were 
true to the simple laws of just taste. ‘The amply folding robe, cast 
round the harmonious form! the modest clasp and zone on the 
bosom; the braided hair, or the veiled head ; these were the fashions 
alike of the wife of a Phocion and the mistress of an Alcibiades 
A chastened taste ruled at their toilets; and from that hour to this, 
the forms and modes of Greece have been those of the poet, the 
sculptor, and the painter. 

Rome, queen of the world! the proud dictatress to Athenian and 
Spartan dames, disdained not to array herself in their dignitied at- 
tire ; and the statues of her virgins, her matrons, and her empresses, 
show, in every portico of her ancient streets, the graceful fashions 
of her Grecian province 

The irruption of the Goths and Vandals made it needful for 
women to assume a more repulsive garb. The flowing robe, the 
easy shape, the soft, unfettered hair, gave place to skirts, shortened 
for flight or contest—to the hardened vest, and head buckled in gold 
or silver. 

Thence, by a natural descent, have we the iron bodice, stiff far- 
thingale, and spiral coitfure of the middle ages. The courts of 
Charlemagne, of our Edwards, Henries, and Elizabeth, all exhibit 
the figures of women as if in a state of siege. Such lines of circum- 
vallation and outworks—such impregnable bulwarks of whalebone, 
wood, and steel; such impassable mazes of gold, silver, silk, and 
furbelows, met a man’s view, that, before he had time to guess it 
was a woman that he saw, she had passed from his sight; and he 
only formed a vague wish on the subject, by hearing, from an in- 
terested father or brother, that the moving castle was une of the 
softer sex 

When the arts of sculpture and painting, in their fine specimens, 
from the chisels of Greece and the pencils of Italy, were brought 
into England, taste began to mould the dress of our female youth 
after their more graceful fashion. The health-destroying bodice 
was laid aside—brocades and whalebone disappeared . and the easy 
shape and flowing drapery again resumed the mghts of nature and of 
grace 

Thus, for a short time, did the Graces indeed preside at the toilet 
of British beauty. Buta strange caprice seems now to have dis- 
lodged these gentle handmaids We see immodesty on one side, 
unveiling the too redundant bosom; on the other, deformity, once 
more drawing the steeled bodice upon the bruised ribs. Here stands 
affectation, distorting the form inte a thousand unnatural shapes— 
and there, ill taste, loading it with grotesque ornaments, gathered 
(and mingled confusedly) from Grecian and Roman models, from 
Egypt, China, Turkey, and Hindostan. All nations are ransacked to 
equip a modern fine lady—and, after all, she may perhaps strike a 
cotemporary beau as a fine lady, but no son of nature could, at a 
glance, possibly find out that she meant to represent an elegant 
woman 


PEPORTMENT. 


To preserve the health of the human form is the first object of con- 
sideration. With its health, we necessarily maintain its symmetry 
and impreve its beauty 

The foundation of a just proportion in all parts must be laid in 
infancy. A light dress, which gives freedom to the functions of life 
and action, is the best adapted to permit unobstructed growth ; for 
thence the young fibres, uninterrupted by obstacles of art, w 
harmoniously into the form which nature drew. ‘The garb of cluld 
hood should in all respects be easy ; not to impede its movements 
by ligatures on the chest, the loins, the legs, orarms. By this li 
berty we shall see the muscles of the limbs gradually assume the 





shoot 





tine swell and insertion which only unconstrained exercise can pro- 
duce ; the shape will sway gracefully on the firmly poised waist ; 
the chest will rise in noble and healthy expanse; and the human 
figure will start forward at the blooming age of youth maturing imto 
the full perfection of unsophisticated nature 

The lovely form of woman, thus educated, or rather, thus left to 
the true bias of its original mould, puts on a variety of interesting 
characters In one youthful tigure, we see the lineaments of a 
wood-nymph ; a form slight and elastick in all Phe shape, 
* small by degrees and beautifully less, from the soft bosom to the 
light as that of her whose flying step 


and 








its parts 
slender warst!”’ a foot, 
scarcely brushed the ** unbending corn ;” 
grace moved in gay harmony with the turns of her swan-like neck 
and sparkling eves 

Another fair one appears with the chastened 
Her proportions are of a less aerial out F 
perceive that the contour of her figure 1s on a broader, a less flexible 
scale, than that of her more ethereal sister. Euphrosyne speaks im 
the one, Melpomene in the other 

Between these two he the whole 
form. And in proportion as the figure approaches the one extreme 
or the other, we call it grave or gay, majestick or graceful. Not 
but that the same person may, by a happy combination of charms, 
unite these qualities in difierent de grees, as we sometimes see 
And, certainly, without the 


limbs, whose agile 





dignity of a vestal 
she draws near, we 





range of female character in 


yraceful majesty and majestick grace 
commanding figure softens the amplitude of its contour with a gentle 
elegance, it may possess a so.t of regal consequence, but it will be 
that of a heavy and harsh importance. But, unless the slight and 
airy form. full of youth and animal spiri's, superadds to these at- 
tracuons the grace of a restraming dignity, her vivacity will be 
deemed levity, and her activity the romping of a wild Loyden 
Young women must, therefore, when they 
the world, not implicitly fashion their demeanours according 
levelling rules of the generality of school-governesses ; but, 
sidering the character of their figures, allow their deportment, and 
select their dress, to follow the bias of nature. —Court Journa 





mselves to 





present 
to 
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MODEL OF ST. PETERSBURGH. 


The creation of the city of St. Petersburgh is one of the most re 
Stagnant waters, marshes, 





markable occurrences of the last age 
barren plains, rigorous climate, and a savage people are the ele- 
ments from which a man of determined mind has cou'nved, in 
spite of natural nmpediments, to construct one of the finest and most 
civilized cities in the world. The two wonderful women who suc 
ceeded him in his empire, completed the work which Peter the 
Great had so well begun: and the arts, the exquisite taste and su- 
periour understanding of the nineteenth century, have succeeded in 
polishing away everything that remained of the barbarism or igno- 
rance of the founders of the capital of Russia 


We have seen plans of this city, as also separate drawings of 
different parts of it, and views of its principal monuments, etc 
but these details, numerous and exact as they were, did not con- 
vey to us an idea of the general etlect of the tout ensemble. ‘The 
model or plan in relief, which is now exhibiting inthe Rue Rivoli, 
Paris, is imagined and prepared by M. de Rossi, a Venetian no 
ble, who has obtained a patent for it from the Emperour Alexander 
The different parts of this vast undertaking have been executed by 
the best artists from Russia, Germany, Italy, and France, under 
the direction of the celebrated Venetian architect and engineer, 
Albert Cavos ; it affords an adaurable representation of this great 
and fine city. To give an idea of the immense labour which it must 
have cost to produce this interesting work, suffice it to say, that 
the most trifling parts have been copied, as well as faithful repre- 
sentations given of the principal monuments and other great edi 
fices. The courses of the Neva and Canals are run in moulds 
the roofs of the houses are of metal— mn ala 
baster or bronze—the ping is executed with wonderful preci 
sion by regular ship-builders, and the front views and elevation of 
is notan im tant 


he statues are dune 











the buildings so perfectly imitated, that there 
of the capital that could not recognise his own house, court, gar 
den, and offices 

This astonishing work met with the most distinguished pa- 
tronage, particularly that of the Emperours Alexander and Nicho- 
las, and the king of Prussia, who was graciously pleased to order a 
place in the Academy of Fine Arts, at Berlin, to be given gratui 
tously for the exhibition of it ; and the proprietor bas met with the 
same favour in every place to which he has removed it. He has not, 
however, been so fortunate as to find a single room im Paris large 
enough to contain the whole, and has theretore been obliged to di 


into six parts, and exlibit them in separate rooms, all of 


which are remarkable for the number, regularity, and elegance of 


vide it 


the monuments they contain, 

This curious exhibition has been honoured with visits from many 
persons of distinction, not only from the fashionable world, but al 
so from the most distinguished members of the literat: and artists, 


and cannot fail to attract the notice of all the amateurs in Paris, of 





wherever else it may be exhibited —Lifcrary Gazette 


A LADY'S PORTRAIT OF HERSELF. 


Perhaps no lady was ever better reconciled to positive ugliness 
in her own person than the Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the 
Regent d'Orleans, who governed France during the minority of 
Louis the fifteenth. 
* From my earliest vears | 
my appearance was, and did not | 
attentively I never paid any attention to dress, because diamonds 
and dress were sure to attract attention 
band used to make me rouge, which I did greatly against mv will, 
One dav I made the 
why | 


Thus she speaks of her own appearance and 


manners Was aware how ordinary 


ke that people should look at me 
hus 


On great days my 


as | hate everything that incommodes 
heartily She 


me 
Countess Soissons laugh asked me never 


turned my head whenever | passed belore a muirror—everybhody 
else did! I answered, because | had too much self-love to bear 
the sight of my own ugliness! |] must have been very ugly im my 
vouth. I had no sort of features ; with little twinkling eves, a 


short snub nose, and long thick lips, the whole of my physiognomy 


was farfrom attractive. My face was large, with fat cheeks, and 


my figure was short and sfwmpy; im short, | was a very homely 
sort of person. Except for the gooduess of my disposition, no 
one would have endured me It was unpossible to discover any 
thing like intel gence hm my eves, except With @ microscope 


was not on the face of the earth such another pair ot 


The king often told me so, and set me 


Perhaps there 


ugly hands as mine 


ing about it; for as I was quite sure of being very ug 





; l made wy 








my mind to be always the tirst tolaugh at it. This succeeded very 
well, though I must confess tt furnished me with «a good stock of 
materials tor lJaughter.""—Alhenaum 

THE PROFESSOR AND THE STUDENT. 









now ho 


A professor of Latin in the University of Edu 


more, having desired the stndents to give in a list of their names 
Latin, was greativ surprised at seeing written on a slipofl paper the 


name * Joannes Ovem Novum" 


After in vain seeking for a translation of this, he at last became 


convinced that it was either one of those dark Latin passages, to 
decipher which even the shill of a Bentley would have fatled, or that 


IL Was a@ Noax. 





le therefore next day, mn the class, read out the three dark words 
and desired the writer of them tu stand. 

One of his pu immediately rose 

* What are you said the professoi 

“A poor sci lar, sir,”’ was the answer 

** A very poor scholar ndeed, sir, or vou would never have writ 
ten such stuff as *Joannes Ovum Novum.’ That can’t be your 
name, sir.” 

“IT don't se said the student, ** where vou could find bette: 





lor ere, A No 





Latin; mv name ts Jo Agnew 


vom,’ for new ; Ovum Novuw—Egg new 


The professor, seeing that he had rather the worst of it, imme 
diately laid his finger upon his own forehead, and looking at bes 
hopeful pupil, who was standing somewhat in the attitude of a drill 
sergeant, exclanmed, ina pititul voice 

* Alas' alas! something wrong here, IT doult 

* May be so,” shouted * Ovum Novum,” * something may be 
wrong there; but,” stoking his hand upon bis own forehead, * there 
is nothing wrong here !"'— Theodore Hur 


INSTINCT OF A SHEEP. 


A gentleman of Inverness, on a recent journey in the Highlands 
while passing through a lonely and unfrequented distnet, observed 
a sheep hurrving toward the road before him, as if to intercept his 
progress, and at the same time bleating most piter ly hu ap 

acimal redoubled its cries, and ’ ts 






proaching tea 








ficantly in the f of the traveller. seemed to mmplore sone 

or asis’ance at = bands. ‘I hed with a sight so unusual, the 
gentleman alighted, and leaving his gig. followed the sheep to 
field in the direction whence it came There m a solitary cairn, at 


the sheep halted, and our 


wedged in Dbelween 


a considerable distance from the road, 


two larye 


traveller found a lamb completely 


stones of the cairn, and struggling feebly with its ermos 


evs wr 


p 
{yr 





The cent!eman instantly extricated the little sufferer, and placed 
safely on the neighbouring greensward, while its overjoved mother 
poured forth her thanks ina lony continued and grateful, 1 not @ 


musical strain —Glasyow Chronils 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


A STRING OF POETICK PEARLS. 


Avt things are symbols; an 





SUCCESS 


In morning's lovely prime, 

The actual history of the mind 
In its own early time 

So, to the youthtul poet's gave 
A thousand colours rise 

The beautiful, which soon decays 
The buoyant, which soon dies 


So does not die their influence, 


The Ss} 
Memory to him is musick 


nt owns the spell; 


The magick of his shelf 
He sings of general hopes and fears 
A umversal tone ; 
All weep with him, for in his tears 
They recegnize their own 


“ 


find 


hence 


Yet many a one, whose lute hangs now 
H gh on the laure l-tree, 

Feels that the cypress's dark bough 
A fitter meed would be 

And sull with wearimess and wo 
The fatal gift is won; 

Many a radiant head lies low, 
Ere half us race be run 


Tis a fair tree, the almond-tree 
Shows the first promise of her rosy wreath 


THE ALMOND-TREE 


there Ss} rit 


Or ere the green leaves venture from the bud, 


Those fragile blossoms heht the winter bough 
ate colours, heralding the rose, 
Aurora they might seem to be 


With de 
W hose 


own 
What lurks beneath them faint and lovely red ? 
What the dark spint in those 


Tis death! 


Deep in the heart is an 
Conscious of t 
Reproach can take, 
As when that shape 


SELF REPROACH 
Wenging power 
rit and wron Phere 


one 


half so terrible 


fairy -flowers 


suiven by eurselves 


Justice hath needtul punishments, and erm 
Is a predestined thing to punishment 


Or soon, or late 


there will be 


he ose aye 


From the stern consequences of its own act 
But in ourself is Fate's worst minister 


There 


AN UNSEEN POWER 


Tn the ancestral presence of the dem 


Sits a lone 
Storm with the 
It sitteth ¢ 


Cort with eternal conse i 
And strong and silent as its own dark w 


We are 
The 


Dark are 


warm 
And man 


mthy 


power; 
terrour of 


ld, immutable 


aot 


oustiGs 


the victimes of its won rule 


unmortal, god 


hike, but 
EVIL PASSION 


merey 


and still 


and beating human heart 


a veil upon the hea 
an ublseen dteu 


ts 


fon 


sno wretchedness lke self-reproact 


i 


th 


keep us with thy hand! 
the thoughts that strive within the 


When evil passions mse like sudden storms 


Fear 
Leavy 


And thos 


band heres 
not our ¢ 
Left to ourselves, 3 


ures to our unguide 





therm 8 possib 


who soenned the 


Have sunk the deepest! 


Dhismasted of som 
And sad 
Detace 


And 


1 wrever 
Rut wil 


Or sh 


To awe and may 
In theory worst shape the ru 


Its 
itv 
Chur ple 
Vremb 


lis selfishness must be 


" 
thay 


They 


‘Than s 
Dea 
The your 
Henecet 
Vhe 


To shut 


Oho! wha 


Have been the unprints on my roll of lit 


anawt 


sacre 


ao not Soften tore the 


Sorrows should be 


} 


ito ite first afleetnons 


! 


mh 
waves run clear no longer; 


THE RUINE MINI 





noble wree 


to see the marble stor 
theray 
the broken lute 


| 
K titite 


md w 
ul tO Ser 
t fs mus 
its lute, or fallen tower 


' 
sty comlbone 


et Phir unes 

thing how we forget 
ites that! 
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tsures ™m acdmen 
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t! ht whieh 


‘ hat del 


thar sorrows, and how 
those universe 


ow ail le towel 


death were far more mere 
white th 


fs sweet 


ia blow It us cle 


on of its gual 


bled 
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the well arr 
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it happines perpetual » 
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HUMAN PRAISE 


ng and of 


awaste of f 


What worthless hours! to what use 
The golden gifts which are mv hope and pr 


Viv pow 


Hias it been put! 


An idol 
Of idol 
I’ra se 


The opiat 


r 


worshippers 


should have 


of sone. unto how base a 


Alas! that eve 
been what praise 
of the mind! 


' Let us not aet tl 


moss oe 


sunk inits pros lest hour 
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nd us each toes 
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its punishment 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


(Tue reader of the following communication will recognize the pen of a 
popular American writer, though it is not without hesitation that we insert 
the article, with all its cleverness 
tirely with the tone of the first part of tt , 
are opposed to personal attacks and allusions in all Cases ; 


As a mere question of good taste, we 
and, as a matter of prin 


bul the 


dissent € 





| tribite to the poet Rogers, with the welcome compliment paid to 


dy and honourable though perverse “ pioneer” 
By the way, is the writer of the article sure 
ver in the Quarterly? 
MIRROR 


of American letters, in- 


astu 


juces us to insert the article 


that M 


more like 


Lockhart } It certainly reads 


Croker or Basil Hall.j—ep. nN. ¥ 


wrote the pa 


BREAKFASTS AND THE QUARTERLY. 


Mr. Lockuarr can never do harm except indirectly. His asser 


1 


tions and hus ¢ grain of salt 


iticisims are taken with more than the * 
Mr. Cooper may have a private quarrel with him for some of his un 
gentlemanly phraseology, but for the literary part of the eriticism on 
_ En tland,” 


book, and there ends all its good and evil 


it will stand in the place of a good advertisement to the 


In the following passage, 


however, a blow (most unwise and most injurious) is struck at one of 


the pleasante st usages ol English hos} ttality 


We suspect that Mr Cooper will not think Mr. Rogers’s breakfasts auite 
clher twenty so transcendantly agreeable, when he 
seans usual toinvite strangers to breakfast in Lon 

eakfasts are generally given when the guest 
», Character or social position, there ls some uncertainty 

ind of mezzo-termine, belween a mere Visit and the more 
tis, as it were, a state of probation.’ 


so admirable, nor the 
learns that it is by ne 
don, and that such 


About Whose manne 


is one 


is isa 
iHimate hospita y of a dinner 
Review for October 


great organ of the tory party im 


(eu 
¢ 


As the England, the Quarterly 
might fairly be taken by a foreigner as an authority upon a point of 
English manners. The consequence follows that he cannot be in 
vited to breakfast without fair ground to presume it an insult. Shots 
have been exchanged upon slighter ground. At the best, a susp 
cion is threwn upon this mode of hospitality which deprives it en 
tirely of its easy and confidential character ; and that is an myury to 
society which could only be corrected by the public ation ol a cor- 
rect portrait of Mr. Lockhart. No one after seemg it would credit 
any assertion he might make upon a subject involving a knowledge 
ol good fellowsh p 
, 


it has been my fortune to see 


he editor of the Quarterly /ovks his vocation better than any man 


In his wait and voice there is a feline 


resemblance whieh ts remarkable It is impossible for a human be 


ing to be more like aecat. ‘To aid the Lkeness he 1s slightly parry- 
toed, and when you see him creeping along Pall Mall on his way to 
the club, you eannot avoid the impression that he 1s mousing In his 
person he ts extremely thin, and, but for his mouth, Lockhart would 
In that feature les a whole epitome of the 
the skin, 


To this feature, 


look like a ue ntleman 


man. The lips are short and of barely the thickness of 
and habitually drawn in close against the teeth 
which resembles somewhat the mouth of a small purse, all the cour 
tenance seems subordinate. ‘The contraction pulls upon every mus 
cle of his face, and upon every musele ts stamped the malice of which 
his mouth is the living and most legible type 

This ce scription ot the man ts very apropos of his opinions ot 


breaktast 
breakfast im his lite 


| presume he was never asked to an unceremomous | 


Would any one in his senses, begin his day by 


face for a couple of hours? Not 


sitting down opposite to such a | 
willingly | should think ! 

] presume every Englishman except the editor of the Quarterly 
will agree that to ask a stranger to breakfast is much more flattering 
than to mvite him to dinner Engagements to breakfast, inde ad, are 
almost always made af dinner. ‘The reply to a letter of introduction ts 
If your host is pleased with 


x, * You 


usually a eard and an mvitation to dine 


you, nothing is more common t nior him to say at partin 








have been so engrossed that | have searce spoken to yo come and | 
breakfast with me to-morrow at miee' You acece pt, and you im 
prove on aequaintance into a iri d. Ina snug library, all ceremonv 


put off, the mind tranquil and sincere. you enter upon a different 


] 


class of subjects, more familar, more confidential. The attention of 


vour host ts more undivided, and your conversation leads vou to 


make engagements for the day, or the even vw .a d thus a man with 


whom you might nave discu corh-laws or tae new opera, 


and only known at last 





forty times, across the clare of a diimer-tab! 


il 5 r) !' . ] 
us a talker of commonplaces, becomes y pleasant t rena, perhaps an 


Intimate compame 


J have not the Quarterly Review by me at 


R this moment, but, 


take, the breakfasts with the poet Rogers, desert! 


xt tor Mr Lockhart’s © wew light” upon 


Cooper, turmish the t 


subject. 1 am happy to have it ta my power to set our 





night upon the estimation tn which Cooper ts held by th ed 
and venerable amphytrion. Tt was kindly and complunenti t 


Rogers to talk a great deal of a co upatriot, of whose talents 


ot Mr 
) 


he justly supposed every \mernecan should be proud ] was enjoy 


inv (according to Mr. Lockhart) the equivocal honour ot breaklasting 


with him--an honour, which, questionable or not, I shared with one 
of the most distinguished doreigners then mn England. This latter 
gentleman professe d the highest enthusiasm for the works of Cooper, 
and took pams to draw out the venerable poet on the subject or his 


personal manners, conversation, et \ handsomer eulogium of ar 
} | 


| bold indeper 


absent author | never heard. Mr. Rovers admired the 


dence of his cast of mind, and spoke in the highest terms of lim a 


a gentleman and a friend. 1] cannot, if it were proper, quote the ex 
act words he used ; but, subtract from this praise all you please to 


fancy might have been said in kindness or compliment to a com 
t 


patriot, there was still enough left to gratify the self-love of the 
most exacting 

If Mr. Lockhart had ever been similarly honoured, he would have 
excused Mr. Cooper for dwelling complacently on the * breakfasts 


in St. James's Place.” Rogers has lived in the very core of all || 


| that is precious or memorable of two ages of English wit, literature 
' and politicks, himself oftenest the bright centre around which it ga- 
thered. His manners are amenity itself, his wit is celebrated, his 
powers of narration delightful. With all this he seems to forget his 
own fame and himself, and never to have known envy or ill-will 
As he sits at that small breakfast-table, his head silvery white, the 
bland smile of intellectual enjoyment upon his lips, talking or listen- 
ing with equal pleasure, and with the greatest tact and delicacy, al- 
ternately drawing out the resources of his guests and exhibiting mo- 
destly his own, he is a picture of tranquil, dignified, and green old 
I feli- 
citate Mr. Cooper on the possession. of his esteem and friendship. I 
I pity Mr 


is re- 


age, which it were a pity to have travelled far and not seen 


please myself with remembering that I have seen him 


Lockhart that the class of entertainments of which this ts one, 
served for those whose faces will not “spoil the cream.” 


Between butchering for Fraser and dissecting for the Quarterly, 


Mr. Lockhart may have derived a sufficient revenue to “ give din 


ners ;"* but he forgets that more amiable literature is not so sale 
able, and that his brother authors are compelled to entertain stran 


gers at breakfast. ‘Taboo that meal, and, good heavens! what be- 


comes of the “great army of writers” in London, who, over “tea 


and toast,” in their quiet lodgings, give the admiring pilgrim of lite 


rature a feast of one alone worth all the dinners of May 
Fair What becomes of 


lawyers in the temple, who, over red-herrings and coffee, let the 


reason 


younger sons, and callow orators, and 


amused guest into the secrets of their menus-p/aesirs, and trenchir 
a half-crown, at the most, upon their slender pockets, send him away 


itv. Breakfasts! 





delighted with their gay hosp What would you 


know of authors and artists without breakfasts’ You see but hali 
the man in his works. Would you rather breakfast with Chantrey 
in his studio, and hear him eriticise his own marble, or dine with 
Lord Lansdowne's, and listen to his barardage 


him at upon tly- 


fishing? Would you rather see gentle Barry Cornwall, sinothered 
and silent, among wits and lordlings at ** Miladt’s,” or breakfast with 
him in his cramme d library in St. John’s Wood, and hear him read 
one of his unpublished songs, with the tears in his eyes, and the 


Would you rather 


meet Moore, over a cup of tea, in the shop-parlour at Longman’s, 


children at his knee, breathless with listening ’ 


in Paternoster Row, or see him at one of the show-dinners of this 
publishing Mecenas, at his villain Hampstead? Out upon the ma- 
licious hand that would sew distrust and suspicion in these delight- 
ful by-paths of hospitality ' 

An author is always a double existence, and it is astonishing how 
different may be the intellectual man from his everyday representa 
tive. Lockhart, the author of Valerms, Adam Blair, and the Life of 


Sir Walter Scott, 1s a splendid and de lightful intellect no one can 


! 
deny it. Mr. Lockhart, the gentleman who looks as if he had a per- 
petual inclination to whistle, and who does the bourreau for the Quar- 
terly, is an individua! I should rather meet anywhere than—at break 
fast' Heaven send him a relaxation of his facial muscles, and a 


little charity to leave the world with w 


SERIES OF RETROSPECTION, 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 


ease, 
revery sport could piease, 
your green, 

deared each scene 


** Dear, lovely bowers of innocence and 
Seats of my vouth, whe 
How often have I loitered o'r 
Where humble happin 
How often have | paused on every charm 
The shelte vated farm ; 
The never-ftailing brook 
The decent church, that te 


seen 


red cot, the cult 





: Goldsmith's Deserted Village 
In a rural section of the rich county of Warwick, is the ancient 
village of Solihull 


route, and draw up at the Bar 


lhe Lor don coaches drive ys st it on their daily 
at marks 


lev-Mow, arustick tavern t 


the entrance of the village 








The coachman, regarded by the simple villagers as one of the dig 
nitaries of the kingdom, descends trom his throne, and rolls beneat 
his pile of great-coats into th to receive trom the hands of the 
ready hostess his accustomed yvlass of blue r 

The stable-boy ha carecly seraped mw hk i flanks tlie 
horses, and retreshed their nostrils with a bob of the nt vie 
Nimrod ts again on his p Ihe scarlet coat of the guard gleams 
irom the t doo is he vou s from the en ce ot the blows 
wusemaid ves I word nent, wa es to h seat 
and, as the coach dashes on its route, the merry blast of his bug! 
fioats im lessening quaverings, and melts away in al 

Ss s the chief intercourse of this secluded village with the ever 
chan r world; and, in spite of steam, locomotion, or anv othe, 
march o nina, | he ¢ that iw ork pV ts present sit nd wear 
the same peaceful aspect for ages vet to con 

Phe rector and lus curate, a few ancient spinsters and retifed of 
ficers, who hve in eco ul centulitv—the doctor, lawver and 
countrv-squire, forme ocracy of the ne ourhood, com 
osed prin ily of small farmers. 

The villazre was «¢ vened also by two Iine-schools for young 
jadies who, at stated hours every tair dav, prome al ther 
graceful fornis and | laces Ss t Vere ist rarsha! 
led two and two es rm “ i etiv assistar ear rs 
and occasionally the lady-s periour ol the semunarv br vi up tie 


rear 


‘There was also a large school for preparing voung gentlemen for 
college, or for professions, of which I became a member ; and a free- 
Enoland 
sngland, 


have 


school one of those munifcent foundations frequent in 


in which manv of its most jllustrious legislators and sages 





acquired the rudiments of lear and laid the foundation of their 





fame 
Leaving the Barley-Mow, you ascend the main street, margined 


by trees and old-fashioned huuses. 








Grass sprouts from between the 
rough paving-stones, and adds to the air of quiet seclusion which 
impresses you as you advance 

A gray taper-spire, rising above the humble roofs, and the broad 
street, conducts you to the ivy-mantled church, rearing its massive 
pile from the midst of grassy mounds and crambling gravestones 

The road here diverges to the nght and left, bordering the grave- 
vard. That to the left passing in front of the George inn, skirts an 
antiquated mansion, the primitive residence of some maiden ladies, 
to the green park of the squire, which domunates this portion of the 


village ; that to the right brings you to the gates of the parsonage, 


at the termination of the burying-ground, where a trim carriage-road 
winds through a taick screen of evergreens, and other trees, to the 


tor 


hidden mansion of the recto 


The parsonage itself, of venerable brick, clothed with ivy, sur- 


rounded by mossy lawn and choice flower-beds, stands convenient 


to the church; and a small wicket-gate opens from the garden into 


a path between the raves, co ducting to the vestry 


A rookery is not remote, and ample barns of massive stone signify 
that the good old rector labo 
Op 
with red tiled gable 


irs In more than one vecation 


osite to the 


gate is an irregular rough-cast house, 


from one side 


parsonage 


roof; of which a high brick wall 
village, terminating by a humble cottage, that 


On the 


extends toward the 


laces the 





vurchyard left is a continuation of the building, 
forming a wing, but free from windows, and rather resembling an 
extensive barn 

This was formerly a large farm-house, but, for years past, had 
been occupk « as a school 

A rural lane, of steep descent, bordered by high hedges, and, at 
lands of the 


and, traversing a brook: 


intervals, overshadowed by lofty trees, divides the 


schoolmaster from the domain of the rector 
winds away amid rich meadow-land, refreshed by rivulets, inter- 
sected by green gipsy-lanes, and variegated by numerous woods 

1) 


Such are iny recollections of Solihull—scenes whose rural beauty 


was not lost upon me, although, with the vagrant feeling of a school- 
boy, I sighed to be emancipated from them—but, now, are pictured 
on my memory in such fresh and glowing colours as fain would woo 


me back from my experience of the world iviw 


THE LOCKED-OUT, OR GROUNDS FORA DIVORCE. 


A RECENT CIRCUMSTANCE, 


* And Love which, on their bridal eve, 
Had promised long to stay 
Forgot lis pr se—took French leave, 


And bore his lamp away.”’— Halleck 





Cnaries T—— was married atew years ago. He was a happy 


man. His business was a thriving one, and he snapped his fingers, 





and said he did not care a fig for the presidents, casluers and d)- 


dom, tor he owed them nothing 


rectors of all the banks in Christer 
g 


and was not obliged to bow, and stoop, and cringe to them fora dis- 
count, as many do now-a-days, until it is quite impossible to stand 
erect in the presence of an honest man. He had a house in Broad- 
way, near the Bowling-Green, and lived more like a nabob than well 
becomes a decent republican m this democratick country. His wife 
had beer 


had a will of her own, 


like most 
h she did not lay aside with her bridal 


Matters 





a belle and a beauiy ; but, rs of her sea, she 


Wille 


garments. Everybody envied Charles his good fortune. 


went on swimmingly. Charles was a ligh ftellow—fond of his 














frends—fond of his horses—tond of lis dogs—and fond of having 
his way m everythin He liked company—frequently gave parties 
at his own house, and attended balls, routs and soirces at those of his 
neighbours. Hew short, a fine, gav, das] spark—fullof health 
ind spirits, and mm the very bloom of life Yet, t ill his good 
qualities, Charles ‘T —had o fault, which his wife endea 
voured m Valin to correc lle we ad occasion stav out until 
mer t: and. wheneve s Océ ed, \ P—— met him at the 
threshold o Ss own Coor, with ¢ hnys ana ce puaints Now, Mr 
| id a toue ‘ crs ¢ ‘ ‘ \ ch * could not 
swrook the sy} ‘ reprool sO tha t course Wile tOOK to 
r! v the dete 1 charac ‘ vu er ers Worse—and 
s entand family bieke swere t esult ; ircquent wranglings 
t Vie ian I cl t ea, consequentuy, in 
cess of time, | i hus gd and wite grew heartiv tired of each 
ot One d i ent uinent Was given at the Astor 
hous } moO rT 1¢ ished ser or { es J — « 
course, att aes The d t Vas CXC the speeches eloquent 
‘ ess x d the company eve e sparkling than 
the wine Charles « t go home that 1 all—but arrived 
at s own door s s St. Paul's cleck s ‘ the hour of four 
The morning was drear and cold Not a lig \ lo be scer 
not too to be wd—the watchmen we turned m and the 
ras-] we t ‘ t nd, more dismal s the door of Mr 
—=E s dwe was locked! ‘This had never happened before 
and Charles's patriotism gave way to his petulanee He pulled 
n lustily at the ! he broke the wire—he dashed the handie 
' vemment > One ulswere its summ s He address* d 
self tothe knoeker—rap, rap, r-a-p, and repeated ; r-a-p, r—a—y, 
r-r-a-a-p-p, and again repeated ; but all in vau The inmates wer 
all asleep, or dead—it was not certain which; but i was certau 


that no one came to his relief It was striking five o'clock; and an 


old dunghill cock, 1n an adjacent stable, had “* thrice done salutation 
e musical timey 





to the dawn.” Ti ece, on the ma mantel m the 


the popular air of ** How 


front room of his own house, was playing t 


brightly breaks the morning™-—but no friendly hand withdrew the 
bolt that kept him from his bed. ‘This was too bad 


went the knocker once more, and louder than ever 


Rap, rap, rap, 


Up flew the 











B, 
ll 


al 


dying the defect. He had mixed the colours—the brush had touched 
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windows of almost every house m the neighbourhood, except his 
own—and out shot various night-caps and bandanas to inquire what 
the deuse was the matter’ Charles endeavoured to explain, when, 
with a bitter reproof for disturbing people in their virtuous beds, and 
for waking thei out of their innocent sleep at such unreasonable hours, 


down went the sashes, and —pre sto'—the night-caps and bandanas 





disappeared in the twinkling of an eye! Charles was boiling over 
with rage. He tried the window-shutters, the cellar-door, and 
ght 
He repaired 
to the rear of the house with that intention. While clambering 


the grate to the coa!-vault—but all to no purpose Finally, a thor 
struck hin, and he resolved to scale the garden-wall 


over the bricks, he was arrested by one of the guardians of the night, 
who had awakened from a delicious nap, just in the nick of time 
to seize him by the leg and bear hun away to the watch-house 

Here he remained until day-break, when he was dismissed by Mr 
Justice Lownde s, with an admonition tokeep better hours in future 

How the lady ex jlained the matter how it hap pe ned t iat none ot 
the household heard the bell and knocker—and why a night-latch 
was added soon after to the front-door, are matters that we know 
nothing about; and, if we did, they are not worth recording here 

We pass over thes ind other uninteresting particulars for the sake 
of brevitv, and leave the reader to account for a mysterious adver 


tisement which has recently been pu 


ished in the Albany Argus, 
wherein it is set forth that a certain very ill-used lady claims to be 
divorced from her husband, on the grounds that he is given to late 
aours and bad company ! ZAZEZIZOZI 


A MORAL TALE FOR THE TIMES, 


A little Frenchman loaned a merchant five thousand dollars when 
the times were good. He called at the counting-house a few davs 
since, in a state of agitation not easily described 


** How do you do!” inquired the merchant 
* Sick—ver sick,” replied monsieur 

** What's the matter’ 

* De tumes ts de matter. 

* Detumes ?—what disease ts that?” 


* De malade vat break all de marchants, ver much.” 





** Ah—the umes, eh?—well, they are bad, very bad, sure enough ; 





but how do they affect you’ 
* Vy, monsieur, I lose de confidance ” 
“In whom ’*” 
* In everybody 
** Not in me, | hope *” 
‘* Pardonnez moi, monsieur; but I do not know whe to trust a 
present, when all de marchants break several times, all to pieces.” 
“Then I presume you want your money '™ 


* Oui, monsieur, | starve for want of Vargen: ” 


“Can't vou do without it 


** No, monsu I must have him 








* You must 

‘Our, monsieur,” said little dimity breeches, turning pale with 
apprehension for the safety of his money 

* And you can’t do without 1?” 

**No, monsieur, not another leetle moment longare.* 


he merchant reached his bank-book—drew a check on the good 


old Chemica! for the amount, and handed 1t to his visiter 
* Vat is dis, monsieur ?” 
**A check for tive thousand dollars, with the mterest ” 


Is it bon?” said the Frenchman, with amazement 


* Certainly 
** Have you U'argent in de bank?” 
* Yes +s 


* And it is parfaitment convenient to pay de sum?” 


* Undoubtedly What astonishes vou?” 
* Vy, dat vou have got him im dees times 
“Oh, ves, and I have plentv more I owe nothing that I cann 


pay at a moment s notice 
‘he Frenchman was perplexed 


** Monsieur, vou shall do n 


von leetle favour, eh’ 





* With all my 
Vell, monsieur, you shall keep Cargené for me some lectle ve 

longare 

“* Why. 1 tho ¢ vou wanted it 

* Tout au cont t I no vant Jareent—I vant de grand cont 
dance Suppose younog a oney, ce lva mm ve sup 
pose you got him, den I no vant him atall Veus mprendre, ¢ 

After some turther conlerence, t little Frer nan prevaile 
upon the merchant to retain t m , and left the co house 
with a light heart and a « e verv different from the « ‘ 


wore when he entered His confidence was restored and 





he did not stand in need of the monev, he wished to know tha s 
safe s 
teh has @ mor ft the 1 it has savac ‘ 

to find it out THE LAST OF THE COCKED Hats 


EFFECTS OF INTERRUPTION, 


Guido had paint da picture that astonished all Florenes It 
rested upon his easel It w is pronou ced his chef-d' aut lt was 
almost perfect. Everybody came to see—to admire praise it 


How glorious '" said one 


* It has never been excelled '” said another 
** What atmosphere—what vitality '” said a third 


* And why don’t the group of peasants speak?" said a fourt} 
£rouy I I 





the canvass—he was full of the idea of making the picture ** not al- 
most, but altogether” perfect, and a bland smile mraciated his fine 


Henly. He had felt somewhat di- ippormted in not being selected to 
take a part in the exped:tion. While sauntermg along the line of for 


countenance—when an officer entered his studio and arrested him | tifications upon the heights, he came to a place command ng a view 


for debt. Guido rose from his seat and dashed the brush at the un- 


offending canvass! The picture was ruined for ever ! 
* What a fretful fool was Guido '” said one 


** How irritable!” said another 





* What a dunce to get mto a passion because be was interrupted !" 
said a third 


** How silly to spoil in a moment the labour of a year!” said a 
fourth 
* He is not constructed like other men, and is a fool,” said they all 


* Do vou paint, friends?" asked a bystander 





o,”” was the reply 
* Then you know nothing of the workings of the mind of an artist, 


nor can vou feel the withering disappointment he endures whet 





» jus 
is he is giving the last touch to a production that is to bring hin 
fame and competence, his golden dream 1s broken. His imagination 
takes wings, and that winch but a moment before was the aspiraty 

of a bright and burning fancy, when lett unfinished and resumed m a 
more serious mood, becomes a mechanical and weary drudgery 


Had Guido been ditlerently constructed, had he been what vou have 





been pleased to call him—a fool—he never would have been able to 
paint the pacture at all.” LEILA 





ORIGINAL BLOC 





‘RAPHY, 


THE DEATH OF MAJOR THOMAS HENLY. 


(oe the parentage & nd early vears of Mayor Henly, our rese irches 


have not aflorded usanv iniormation. It must suffice for the; urpose of 


the present sact« 





, tO Know that at the time of which we are speak 
ing, the early part of our revolutionary war, he was one of the aids 
de-camps to General Heath, who was then in command of that po 
tion of the American army stationed upon Harlem Heights, New 
York Island, and to whose memory we are principally indebted for 
the facts herem related 

Yo ing, Courageous, aspiring and sanguine m the cause of his na 
tive country, he considered no duty too ardous, no deprivation too 
great, no suffering too severe, m assisting her advancement to inde 
pendence. Perhaps, of the many young and gallant spirits who the 
crowded to fight beneath the banners of liberty, none were more ar 
dent in her cause, or more amiable and better loved by his cor 
temporaries than was Mayor Henly. Having just entered into mat 
hood, with robust health and a strong arm, and entertaming a true 


and just sense of the duties which he owed to his native and belov-« 


country. he left the tranquil scenes of home, and ranged himself 


amo! the asserters and defenders of her rights In the furtherance 


of those noble objects, he, alas! soon fell a much lamented niartyr 
And though his death occurred m an enterprise which, in itself 
proved unsucet sstul, his merits are none the less deserving of a 
tear of sympathy, ar d a few words of admiration for his ardent 
heroism 

A short time after the bloody battle on Long Island, and the sub 
sequent masterly retreat of the Americans over the East river, after 
mature consideration, it was deemed by General Washington unpo 
litick to defend the city of New-York. ‘The northern portion of the 


sland, however, was still in his possession, and a considerable 





of the army was upon Harlem Heights and the surrounding country 
The British occumed both the Hudson and East mvers with their 
irigates, ar d were landing their men upon Lue island wherever 
could gain the smallest loot yr; and many were the noble attempt 
sometimes successtul, which were made to beat them back acy to 
their vesscis 


A detachment of British soldiers held m ther 





possession a sma 
I in the Least river, near the mouth of the Harlem river and m 
vw neighbourhood of Hurl Gate, which was covered by one « ‘ 
ps ob war, the La Brune From this ship, o the twenty -se 
dav of September, 1776, two seamen deserted and went to the 
ters of General Heath, Upon their examination, they stated tha 
cam had been removed from the island to the La I F 
ite, ane a few \ i iber of officers, and @ large 
tv of baggage and stores, remaimed there at this tune 
On gaming this information an expedition to surprise the rslar 
dtake the garmson prisoners, was immediately determines 


Ihe proposition having received the approbation of General W 





ton, three flat-bottomed boats were at once prep red they we 
‘ y two indred and torty command was civen te 
’ lackso Mayor Loga , Whose name is not 
Phe tide favouring the enterprise, they were ordered to 4 
lowe Harlem Creek with the ebb, in order to eseay isc overs 
l such a time as to arrive t ir destination about the bre 
tay 
itnmught be a ruse Of the enen 





the eneral, who informed i 

1 conse ‘ ed the enrest Lions enterprise had bee 
ed against Montressor Island, t if their ass s we 

nd incorrect, they would be hung to the first tree as Spice tin 


} 


moment their falsehood should be known: if they wished, they now 


iad an Opportunity of retracting their statements if lalse 


In the meantime,” continued the general, * you to be strictiy 





t your intellyrence be true, you will receive a passport 


a country, Wilner vou desire to go 





deserters repled with composure We cheerfully submit t 


A slight defect was observed in the face of one of them, which | the conditions.’ 


was a portrait taken from life. Guido was alone. He sat about reme- 


While these things were in progress, there was one in the camp, 


a silent, but by no means an uninterested spectator—it was Major 


Ln al } , 
of the island which was so soon to be the theatre of gallant prowess 





to his comrades, and of which he was not to partake—his mind 
became excited, and he could no longer bear the idea of his exch 


sion from sharing the adventure; he rapidly retraced his ste ps to the 


general's quarters, determining to solicit the privilege of attending 
, 


as a Volunteer, which he did, and was refused 





* You cannot go,” said General Heath, in a dec ded manner, 


*the expedition is already orgamized; you cx 


tid not hold anv com 
mand, and we aave other duties tor vou, ai 


* 1 do not ask command, 





neral, but as a volunteer, pray, sil 


‘ sent that 1 mav accompany it, and have the pleasure of mtro 
luc gy the prisoners to vou on the merrow 

* Well, well, said the gener * vo and May success attend 
vou '” and he added, in a pleasant sone of voice, * be sure to bring 


Fortunate would it have been had Mayor Heuly rested satisfies 
vith the first decision of his general and the strong solicitations of 
us Inmends this aflair, wlach proved most disastrous to h nselt 

A couple of hours after midnight the boats had recemwed their res 


ective complime ol men, and were proceedn slowly down the 





ow and wind creck Phere was no hght to guide them on 


Wluch issued fromthe breht stars of heaver 
shining trom tts broad-spread canopy. There was no voice or whis 
perings to break the pertect silence of that hour, and the npplings, 
caused by the prows of the boats passing through the water, was 


ll the indication of their making any progress Thev had nearly 


ned the scene of their operations, when lo’ as they considered 

hemselves secure from anv annoyance, and all things promising the 

best success to the undertaking, they were hailed trom the shore by 

one of the American sentinels 
“Stop ' ened he, “or | will fire " 

‘This taithful sentinel had net, unfortunately, been mformed of the 

They rephed trom the boats 

“ We are fnends'” 

He repeated his challenge and said 

* You must stop a id come to the shore 

* Hush! we are trends,” san they from the boats, “Keep silence 

ruption occurred opposite the point where General Heat! 

was to stand 4 spectator of the attack upon the island Major Henly 

set + the general and several officers there, le aped trom the boat 


ito the water, wlich was some feet deep, waded to the shore, and 


an instant was before him 
Sur, will do?” said he, taking the general by the hand 
I see no y to the contrary 
Po which the mayor answered in an emphatick manner 
Then, s nt shall do’ at the same time s whing the goneral 


rtly by the hand, im a moment he was on board the boat agauw 


He had no sooner seated himself than a command was given to the 


varsinen to proceed 


Pull away for your hives 





r, presented tus puece and fired, but 
| 


vithout dor any myury Karly dawn was just iwhting up the hor 





zon when they reached the island; the precise moment they had 
tended The boat m wluch the officers were, landed The two 
Pv Is in e« snd were to spring from the boat, one on cach ede, 
F the troops trom the other two boats, which were to land 
‘ side of the first The enemy's guard charged them on their 
e« shore, havir been apprised of the attack by the dis 
of the sentinel’s musket, but were mestantly dnven back 
Ow to some unaces ble a nd ul or something that 
erve he lesiynation, the men m the other two 
netead of jomung them, lay at a distance trom the shore ure 
te and ve The Dr 1, Observing that the Amencans were 
orted, retur warmiy to the charge; while the latter, find 
emesclves deserted and Colonel Jacks having received a shot 
‘ cd i da 
Thev lost fourteen of ‘ number, Kalle wounded dl muss 
‘ painful to relate, M Henly, who had proved hunself 
ot the wtive mnt alt tla While etting over 
« side of the be \ ‘ i the heart by a musket ball 
li ive one & ery, and lea some two or thre feet trom 
wy wd. tell dead amor us ¢ covermy them with 
Had « yone of the other boats landed her men, the success 
i ve | very probable ; but, in the o of all concerned 
t “ } has ‘ the tuil oe tion of the whale plan 
| ‘ were ested and tried a court-martial, One of 
‘ Was « Cred 
l ella e and gallant sold ‘ had it pleased the Great 
Dis; er ol the w sol mon to contimue tor longer pened upon 
the st et te 1} ¥, fror us ear yu ioe, have beer 
eme ol ¢ Vand adn ition instead of which, the name of 
Thx lik chiom heard trom tts obscurity, and the meed of 
< eon rendered to one who w 1 every way worthy 
resyet ' tha 4 Americans Ihis fellow-soldiers, u 
deed, wept ove sdead body whe it was comnutted to the dust 
“ ‘ ours, two days subsequent to bh fai, Upon Une 
heights at Marlen The soldrer'’s life at that time wae one of con 
stant excit er nd fresh a nper, ane it dees not eurpr eus il he 
soon passed from their remembrance But it is not so with us; we 
are the favoured heirs of all the good tor which they fo wht and bled, 


and rt becomes us as grateful recyxpents of the fruits of their priva 
trons and dangers, to hold their dlustmnous names before the world as 


examples to commy generations aw 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


«THe Exige RAIL-ROAD is a subject that [am exceeding glad to 
see the editor of the Mirror present so often to tus readers, as he 
proves, by so doing, that there are, at least, some connected with 
the publick press who fully appreciate the importance of that work 
to New-York. I am myself an extensive lot-owner upon this island, 
and self-interest is, perhaps, the main motive that prompts my anx- 
iety in this matter; but self-interest 1s proverbially said to be clear- 
sighted, and [ do not think that my opinions in the premises are less 
valuable because [ look first to the advancement of my own pros 
perity in promoting that of the city generally 

“{ have spoken, Mr. Editor, of the importance of the Erie Rail- 
Road to New-York! Sir, I have data upon my table relating to 
the foreign iinports and inland trade of this erty, and statements that 
would astonish some of your readers who think, because New-York 
has been so long prosperous, that no fluctuation of fortune can per- 
manently affect her. Our golden advantages, sir, are lapsing away 
from us like the hollow gifts of fairy tale ; and, unless some power- 
ful and well-concerted effort be made to bring back—we can no lon- 
ger say, to keep—the western trade here, the decline, the slow, in- 
deed, but the sure decline of our commercial Tyre ts at hand 

* | am aware that the Mirror is not a journal in which to give the 
dry business details whereby so bold a position can alone be sub- 
stantiated ; and I will, therefore, not presume upon your good-na- 
ture by offering them here ; 
my statement, if its positiveness will only, by provoking discussion, 
When Governeur Morris 


nor do I care what doubts are cast upon 
awaken our citizens from their lethargy 
and Dewitt Clinton projected the system of interna! umprovements 
which have made New-York what she 1s, they thought that the fruits 
their increase and extension would 
But they have 


Pennsylvania could appreciate these gigantick views, and 


of such works, once realized, 
need no farther recommendation been sadly mis- 
taken! 
attempt to carry them out within her own borders under every dis- 
but our pigmy politicians have never been tall enough, 
look over the embankment of ‘ the big ditch,’ 


advantage ; 
since Clinton's day, to 
and see that there was anything farther to be done than keeping i 
in repair. In a word, sir, our only advance, as a state, has been 
from a momentum given years ago; and, unless some leading mind 
‘The Em 
pire State’ must pass to some worthier sister of the confederacy 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 


arises, to give us a fresh impulse forward, the name of 


” 

We have received several new communications elicited by the dis- 
cussion upon the waltz in our last number. In replying therein to 
the call of a fair correspondent for an opmion upon the subject, we 
expressed our conviction that it was a matter upon which the ether 


sex were alone privileged to decide. Uf in the meantune we had 


wavered in this persuasion, we should certainly not be induced to!| 


step between mothers and daughters by anything which has fallen 
from our conseque ntial corre sponde nt Crrro, to whose fanatical 
communication we have not thought proper to give a place here 
among the following upon the same subject. The writer of the first, 
whom, from his handwriting, we think we recognize as a very esti- 
mable and regularly-paying subscriber, has undoubtedly nusinter- 
preted the motives of ‘the American.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 

**Sir—I don't know whether or not your pert would-be fashion- 

ables mean to reflect upon those whom, in their assumption of ars- 


tocratick exclusion, they term the middle classes; but if they mean 


by attacking the waltz to question the sense of propriety among 
those substantial and really respectable citizens with whom I have | 


performed the dance when attending some of the balls at Tammany- 
Hali this winter, I can tell them they reckon without their host. I 
saw the first article in the New-York American to which vou allude, 
and knew at once from the quarter in which it appeared, the object 
of this attack upon the favourite dance of the democracy. But the 
American and the National Gazette, with all their arrogated pre- 


tensions to good-society-refinement can hardly dictate to the plam |! 


sense of * ‘The People.’ 1 see no more harm in encircling a young 
lady's waist while moving about a ball-room than in placing your 
arm around her, respecttully, during a sleigh-ride, or when taking 
her home im your carnage trom a concert or the theatre >; @ usuage 
which, [ presume, not even these self constituted reformers would 
find fault with. As one who has taken your paper for many years, 
I think, sir, | have a right to ask you toinsert this. Iam, with much 


respect, yours, ete, Rowery.” 


We must confess that ‘the usage” mentioned in the last part of 


is perfectly new to us; 


* Bowery's” communication but, as it is 


doubtlessly done in perfect innocence, far be it from us to except to 


As to the abstract 


a trait ef manners which * custom sanctions 
propriety of the thing, however, we hold ourselves ‘* non-committal,” 
as we do in regard to the * favourite dance of the democracy.’ 


We thank “ Clarence Hervey” for the 
following ; but, as we cannot persuade ourselves to attach as much 


advice he gives us in the 


importance to the cause as he does, we are still contented to re- 
main neuiral 


* Dear mirnror—What the dickens induced you to follow suit | 
’ . | 
with the American and National Gazette, in noticing so ticklish a 


subject as the waltz’ Our ladies are fastidious enough already, 


heaven knows ; and if you could not say something in favour of 


the dance, it was impolitick, to say the least, to interpose the doubts |) 


you did. Though the elite still hold out against the custom witha 
strong party, yet their faction is strong rather from its moral and 


i A knock upon the stone i 


intellectual weight, its quiet exclusiveness and quaint hereditary 


respectability, (the last, by the way, being a most absurd influence 
to acknowledge in ‘ the republick of fashion,’) than from its num- 
bers; for numbers, spirit, and the newest style of people, are de- 
cidedly on our side ; and we make converts from al! the fresh ones 
that come up. [ again warn you, therefore, that it is impolitick in 
you not to commit yourself fairly upon one side, instead of standing 
shilly-shally, as you did at the call of Sylvia, in your last number. 
‘The waltz 1s popular, and it is your interest to approve it; and if 
you will take my word for its being a perfectly innocent dance, you 
A word to the wise,’ etc 


CLARENCE HERVEY 


may write it up with a safe conscience 
From your unfeigned well-wisher, 


” 


The scented note, ihe pale, dove-coloured seal, and all the appli- 
ances of the following, are daintily done, and yet, Flavilla, beshrew 
us, thou artno woman. ‘There is the print of a big thumb on the 
inner-side of the note, where no servant's digits could get. Ex pede 
Herculem! 

“Mr. mirrorn—What! doubt about the waltz—the dear, de- 
lightful, fascinating waltz! Shame on thee, degenerate gallant! 

*Thou art no mirror, but a monument,’ 
if the quick fire of youth and mirth, the genial soul of taste and 
grace, light not thy mind! What care we for what Washington 
Irving and his brother wits said in Salmagundi thirty years ago? 
Had you seen him look as benignantly upon a waltzing circle as I 
did the other night, you would allow that his seventeen years of 
Shall we not, Mr. Editor, 
make up a subscription, and send you abroad to travel off your pre- 


foreign travel had not been in vain. 


’ *No more of that, no more of that, Hal, an’ thou lovest 


judices 
me,’ or carest for any other sprightly girl, lke your corres- 


pondent, FLAVILLA.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


Sir—I perceive that my rough notes of a visit to Washington 
have excited some remarks on their inaccuracy from your corres- 
pondent F., whose corrections I am not disposed to impugn. 

He states that the carvings in the rotunda are not of wood, but 
chiselled by the artist from the solid blocks of stone after the ro- 
tunda was built, and it gives me great pleasure to receive this in- 
formation 

He says that the capitol and president's house are not of marble, 
but of sandstone painted white. I confess that my observation was 


as superficial as my remarks were rough, and if his statement be 
| correct, inv eve did not penetrate the covering of paint, to detect the 
i texture of the fabrick: on me they passed for marble 
Iam informed, however, by a friend who inspected the capitol 
during its construction, that it 1s built of handsome white stone, 
coarser and more durable than customary marble, which seemed to 


be a variety of that material. One wing was unfinished at that time, 


jand the building looked as handsome, though assuredly without 


paint, as it does at present. The president's house he did not exa- 
mine ; but presumes it is formed of the same material 

Your correspondent further states, that the distance between these 
edifices 1s pot more than a mile and a half, imstead of two miles ac- 
cording to my rough estumate. But he seems to admit that a com- 
mittee of enrolment will find them fully two miles asunder at mid- 
j night on the third of March, every odd vear, when the president is 
too sick to attend at the capitol 
| J will entrench my estimate behind this it mplied admission, like the 
| Irish oarsman who affirmed his ferry to be a short mile when the tude 
was fair, but a long league against the current 
I acknowledge the courtesy of your correspondent im treating my 


rough notes so gently ; and would be glad not only to correct the 


| accuracies he has pointed out, but also to prune away several! thp 


| pane ies, which he has had the forbearance not to reprehend. 1. vw 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS 


iG NAPOLEON AT HIS FATHER’S GRAVE. 


BY JAMES NACK 


| YOUN 








A knock—a gentle whisper 
But of no mortal dbreath 
* Wakeup! wake up! thou hero’ 


Wake from the sleep of death'” 


Tue king of Rome, in slumber, 
In Schoenbrunn’s garden hes 
Sees not the light of beaven 
Sees not the vaulted skies 
Far on a foreign island, 
| Reclines Napoleon 
There, to the shame of England, 
Reclines her captive one 


| 
Another knock and whisper 

* Rise, mighty emperour' 
Here, to thy court, with tidings, 

Come’s earth's ambassador 
The king of Rome, in slumber, Another knock and whisper 

ln Schoenbrunn’s garden hes ; * Rise, father’ take me home ' 
The biood has stopped its current My soul has come tn lightn 
} The living fountain dries Thy oniy child has come 

Far on @ foretgn island, 
| Reclines Napoleon E 
| Lies not with his own people 
Lies not beside lis sen; 





th crumbles——marble snnuders, 
And heaves aside the lid 
That long, of the dead hero, 
Tie awtul 
And then tts fleshiess finger 
The imperial corpse extends, 
To show his heir of glory 
His empire's tarthest ende 





ashes hid, 
Lies not amid his marshals, 
The pillars of his throne 
Lies not among his soldiers, 
In Europe, once his own ' 
But, burted deep in darkness 
Mid circling seas and skies 
Chained to a rock forever, 
The dead Prometheus hes 





“Look down into my realm, 
My dear, my only son 

Again do I behold thee, 
My chiid, Napoleon ' 

Where scorching sunbeams wither Survey the ground beneath me 
Trunk, leaf, and branch, and all, The walis on either hand 

The mighty emperour slumbers — The lencth and breadth thou seest 
The * Lattle Corporol ™ Of all thy father’s land '” 

No flowers above im flourish- 
No cypress branches wave 

In sight of all creation, 








Then, hand in hand. they grappled, 
In skeleton embrace— 


} No pilgrim seeks his grave. And. lip to lip, caressing, 
| They nestled face to face 
; Thus, many years, he slumbers, The grave closed in that moment, 


On father and on son 
And, vanished in that moment, 
The House Napoleon ' 


Deserted and alone 
When, hark! there comes at midnig bt} 


SCRAPS BY MISS LANDON. 





THE WRONGS OF LOVE. 


Atas! how bitter are the wrongs of love! 

Life has no other sorrow so acute : 

For love is made of every fine emotion, 

Of generous impulses and noble thoughts ; 

It looketh to the stars, and dreams of ‘heaven : 

It nestles ‘mid the flowers, and sweetens earth 
Love ts aspiring, yet is humble, too ; 

it doth exalt another o'er itself, 

With sweet heart-homage, which delights to raise 
That which it worships ; yet is fain to win 

The idol to ts lone and lowly home 

Of deep affection. "Tis an utter wreck, 

When such hopes perish. From that moment, life 
Has in its depths a well of bitterness, 

For which there is no healing 


THE PAST AND FUTURE 


My heart is filled with bitter thought, 
My eyes would fain shed tears ; 

T have been thinking upon past 
And upon future years 


Years past—why should I stir the depths 
Beneath their troubled stream ? 

And years that are as yet to come, 
Of them I dread to dream 


Yet wherefore pause upon our way ? 
"Tis best to hurry on; 

For half the dangers that we fear, 
We face them, and they’re gone 


LOVE'S OFFERINGS 


Bring from the east, bring from the west, 
Flowers for the hair, gems for the vest; 

sring the neh silks that are shining with gold, 
Wrought in rich broidery on every fold 


Bring ve the perfumes that breathe on the rose, 
Such as the summer of Egypt bestows ; 

Bring the white pearls from the depths of the sea 
rhey are fair, like the neck where their lustre will be 


Such are the offerings that now will be brought, 
But can they bring peace to the turmoil of thought’ 
Can they one moment of quiet bestow 

Io the human heart, feverish and beating, below 


, 


A BRIDE 


Bind the white orange-flowers im her hair, 
Soft be their sliadow, soft and somewhat pale- 
For thev are omens. Many 
Are on the wreath that bends the bridal veil 


y anxious years 


The maiden leaves her childhood and her home, 
All that the past has known of happy hours— 
Perhaps her happiest ones. Well may there be 
A fat, wan colour, on those orange-tlowers ' 


For they are pale as hope, and hope ts pale 
With earnest watching over future years: 
With all the promise of their loveliness, 
The bride and morning bathe their wreath with tears 


CQNFIDENCE 


Fear not to trust her destiny with me 

I can remember, in my carly youth, 
Wancerng amid our old ancestral woods. 
I tound an untl 
I took the callow creature to my care, 
And fain had 
That could not be. 
In my affection and my constant care 

I made its cage of osier-boughs, and hung 


dyed dove upon the ground 


yiven it to its nest again 


and so I made its home 


A wreath of ear!y leaves and woodland flowers 
| hung it in the sun; and, when the wind 

Blew from the cold and bitter east, “twas screened 
With care that never knew forve 
{ loved it, for I pitied it. and knew 


Its sole dependence was upon my love 


tfulness 


THE END OF LOVE 


And this, then, 1s love's ending. It us like 

The history of some tair southern elime 

Hot fires are in the bosom of the earth, 

And the warmed soil puts forth its thousand flowers 
Its fruits of gold—summer’s reality : 

And sleep and odours float upon the air, 

Making it heavy with its own delight 

At length, the subterranean element 

Bursts from its secret solitude, and lavs 

\ll waste The red lave-stream 

Sweeps like a pestilence ; and that which was 

\ garden for some fairy tale’s young queen, 

Is one wild desert, lost in burning sand 

Thus tt 1s with the heart. Love lights it up 

With one rich flush of beauty. Mark the end 
Hopes, that have quarrelled even with themselves. 
And joys that make a bitter memory ; 

While the heart, scorched and withered, and o’erwhelmed 
By passion’s earthquake, loathes the name of love 





before it 


MEMORY 





Ah! there are memories that will not vanish ; 
Thoughts of the past we have no power to banish 
To show the heart how powerless mere will, 

For we may suffer, and vet struggle still 

It is not at our choice that we forget, 

That is a power no science teaches yet ; 

The heart may be a dark and closed-np tomb , 
But memory stands a ghost amid the gloom ' 
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GATHERED FRAGMENTS. I 





Lions aND ECLAT.—T wo lions, which have been for some time in , 
the menagerie at the Jardin du Rot, Paris, have aflorded an oppor- 
tunity of verifying a curious fact mentioned im several old works, but 
which modern authors have in general overlooked, namely, that there 
is, at the extremity of the lion's tail, a small claw concealed in the 
midst of the tuft of hair. It 1s a horny substance, about two lines 
in length, and is in the for: of a small cone bent a little upon itself: 
it adheres to its base by the skin alone, and not to the last vertebra, 
which is separated from it by a distance of about two lines. This 
small claw is found in both sexes. The commentators on Homer 
endeavoured to explain, by the presence of this claw, the singular 
circumstance mentioned in the Ihad, namely, that the lion alone, of 
all animals, moves his tail violently when he 1s irritated, and stnkes 
his sides with it: they believe that the lion endeavoured to excite 
himself by pricking his flanks with the claw in his tail. Blumenbach 
ascertained the existence of this claw several years ago: but the 
work in which he published his observations is unknown to natural- 
ists ; and they would, probably, for a long time, have remained unac- 
quainted with the fact had not M. Deshays pointed it out, and im- 
duced those who particularly devoted themselves to such subjects 
to make some inguines into. This claw 1s very easily detached 
from the skin, so that in general there is no trace of it in stuffed 
specimens 

Cuaunesk puttetins —* In Yunnan,” said an imperial reseript 
soine years since, **a son of the devil lately lifted his battle-axe against 
the Chinese throne ; his name was Chanyinglan. He hired Waken- 
selim to make a seal like that of the emperour: this he affixed toa 
manifesto. The wrath of the emperour, swift as the lightning and 
loud as the thunder, fell upon the rebels, and they were scattered 
Wakenselim was taken and cut into ten thousand pieces; but 
Chanyinglan fled to Seaouchou. The faithful servants of his ma- 
jesty were then rewarded with imperial munificence. The grand 
<o nmissioner, Neyunching, was given a peacock’s feather with two 
eyes; to Poh-Pon, a blue button; and to Hyderhangti, a yellow 
tia pot. The rebel Chanyinglan, m the hurry ef his flight, was 
obl ged to leave his tea-equipage behind him, and 1s supposed to be 
wandering in despair. Long may the wrath of heaven follow him,” 
says the rescript, * and leng may he be without his tea!” 

De eustisvs.—The following curious specimen of literature and 
stvle, was received by a British nobleman some years since :— 
“Limerick, 14th June, 1813.—Most puissant and gorgeous noble- 
man—lI take the liberty of requesting from you information—whe- 
ther or not John Stapleton has abandoned you! If he has, I reso- 
lutely say, he is bereft of all sense ; for, if I am mghtly informed, 
so good, beneficent and so pompous a master, no man ever served 
His family are in the greatest disconsolation, tribulation and timidity, 
on his account. I therefore beg that your benignity, suavity and 
condescension, will write immediately ; and, when you write, put 
on the letter these words—To Jno. Molloy, Doonas—care of Jno 
Garvey, Bleach-office, Limerick ;-—and when it ts delivered to me, 
I will receive it, which will confer a great obligation on your sup- 
pliant and humble servant, JNO. MOLLOY ™ 

Patience.—lIt is recorded that an emperour of China, once making 
a progress through his dominions, was accidently entertamed im a 
house in which the master, with his wives, children, daughters-in- 
law, grand children, and servants, all lived together in perfect peace 
and harmony. The emperour, struck with admiration of the specta- 
cle, requested the head of the family to inform him what means he 
employed to preserve quiet among such a number and variety of 
persons. The old man, taking out a pencil, wrote these words— 
** patience, patience, patience.” If anv of our readers should in 
these times, like poor Sheridan, have their rooms taken possession 
of by whole families of duns, we recommend them to write out the 
Chinese recipe for their amiable guests 

Private instruction. —Mr. James Ryan, one of the most compe- 
tent teachers in the country, will give private instruction lo young 
gentlemen, at his residence in Broadway, in any of the following 
branches: algebra, geometry, analytical trigonometry, analytical and 
descriptive geometry, differential and mtegral calculus, mechameks 
and pure and physical astronomy ; also thei application to mensura- 
tion, surveying, navigation and civil engineering. He will hkewise 
deliver a course of lectures on astronomy with the use of the globes, 
geolegy, natural philosophy and book-keeping 

A piericu.t cast.—The French courts are about to have a case 
laid before them which presents difficulties which i would require 
The following are the facts — 





™ 





the wisdom of Solomon to decide 
‘The maid-servant of a house, a young woman * of a certain age,” 
was summoned to the succour of two suffering mothers, and ina 
few minutes received mto her arms two new-born mate infants, 
which she placed m a cradle, but withwut marking the place of 
erther. One of the children died a few minutes atter its birta, and 
now both mothers claun the living one 

Heery anv pespatcu.—No two things differ more than herrv 
and despatch. Hurry 1s the mark ef a weak mind, and despatch of 
astrong one. A weak man in office, like a squirrel! in a cage, is la- 
bouring eternally, but to ne purpose, and in constant motion, with- 
out getting on a jot; like a turnstile, he is in everybody's way, but 
stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, but savs very little ; looks mto 
everything, but sees mto nothmwa; and has a hundred trons in the 





tire, but verv few of them are hot, and with those few that are, he 
only burns his fingers 

CHANCE FOR BacHELors.—A voung lady m Paris, with a fortune 
of fifty thousand francs, offers her hand (bv advertisement) to any 
voung gentleman who sings well, takes no snuff, is addicted to the 
domestick virtues, and has a fartune equal to herown'! All these 
desiderata being: present, she 1s not particular as to his personal 
beauty! 

THe wancu or improvement —An Italian in Paris, who is a con- 
noisseur in sauces, pies and pastries, has just built, for the conve- 
nience of the publick, une cursine am/ulante This kitchen 1s about 
the size of an omarhus, and pretty much on the same construction ; 
and all those who wish to associate exercise and eating, may ac- 
complish their desire for the moderate sum of fifteen sous 

Barn-yarp rayves —This poetical pamphlet, published by the 
Carvills, contains some good-humoured and weli-put hits upon the 
popular rage for patent medicine, and, indeed, we might add. dosing 
af all kinds. The writer 1s certainly au fait to the subject, judging 
by the minuteness of her dissections. 





Repuxe.—A garrvlous barber happening to be called to shave 
Archelaus, asked hima, ‘‘ Mow shall I shave vou, sir!” * In silence,” 


was the reply. 


vitang General Sandford to present 1t, 


| form hike theinseives, repaired to the general's quarters upyn thi 


| issue orders, took confidence from his quick and decisive intellect—a 
| saw him, cauelt mettie from his undaunted c 


| de Lancey. struck by a spent bail, fell from bis horse 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shail he happy to hear from ** Phiogo-bombos."—* Rosa's numbers” are 
declined.—-** Delph” ts poor ware.— We cannot answer the learned enyuirtes of 
* Saxo-Grammaticus,” nor ts if our wont to discuss such musty matters tn 
the Mirror. We presume Ae ts right, though, when speaking of tre Teutonic 
and Celtick stocks, to say, that the antrguiites of these two nations Aave been 
often erroneously confounded. It has been maintained that the ancient Gouls 
ond Germans, or, tn other terms, the old Britons and Sarons, were one and the 
same ortginal people. On iaguiry, however, tt will be found that the Celts 
differed widely from the Goths im manners, customs, language and religion ; 
and tf may, therefore, very fawly be assumed that they hed no common origin 
The ancient Gauls, ancient British and Irish, were of Ceitick—the natives of 
Germany, and, of course, the Saxons, had a Gothick, or Teutontck orngin. In 
tracing the antiquities of these northern nations, the accounts of the carly 
Greek and Roman historians are too indistinct to be acted upon. The ancient 
tnhaittants of Gaul, Germany, Scandinavia and Britain, are, by them, wndis- 
crumtunately termed Celtick, Scythian and Hyperborean ; except, indeed, where 
they are generally called Barbarwans, or foreigners. One instance, which may 
suffice, 1s quoted by a wery clever English provincial writer, to whose hucubra 
trons on this subject we are wmdebted wm the premises. It os the mistake of 
Herodotus, who constdered the Germans a Persian people The later Roman 
wrilers were somewhat more correct. Those who possessed the best means of 
wmformation, particularly Caesar, have handed down es certain, that the Ger- 
mans and Gauls, or, in other words, the Goths and Cerits, were two very des- 
tract peoples, widely dissimilar wn origin, manners, language and religion 
Tats latter difference was so strong as to be noticed by Casar, who expressly 
tells us, that the Germans had no Druids ; an order of priests, who, tt is well 
known, presided ower the religious mysteries of the Celttck nations The 
Drurds inculcated inviolable secresy in such matters —the German wistilutions 
of Odin, the reverse. The mythology of the latter 1s as weil known by the 
means of the songs of their Ncalds, as that of the Grecks was through Homer 
and Pindar.—** Katinka” ts flippant, not funny.— We ere sorry the girls treat 
“L. Z.” so harshly ; he has our sympathy, and may hove back his own verses 
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The Washington Greys —Washington’s birthday was celebrated 
with more spirit than usual in this city, upon the anniversary just 
passed. The different volunteer compames came out in great 
strength, and the grand military ball at Niblo’s, given by Colonel 
Hall's fine regiment of artillery, m the evening, was worthy of the 
occasion. We have heard of nothing, however, which struck our 
fancy so much as a little ceremonial whuch took place at the quarters 
of General Sandford during the day 

Every New-Yorker has, at some time, had hie pride gratified by 
observing the cavalry corps of ** The Washington Greys,”’ whose 
soldiery deportment, not less than their powerful physique, and 
picked horses of a uniform grey colour, delighted General Jackson 
sv much upon the last visit the veteran paid New-York. The corps 
consists exclusively of butchers, all of whom being, in every sense, 
men of substance, nding their own horses, atid having their own es 
pecial place of frequent rendezvous for the purpose of drill and dis- 
cipline, give to the troop a character of military efficiency not alway 
attained by citizen soldiers. The favourite place for marual exer- 
cise with these troopers, 1s near a house of publick entertanment, 
in Westchester, kept by a reduced member of the once-wealthy De 
Lancey family, which has given one governour to New-York, and 
whose gallant name is so intimately interwoven with her history 
The chief of the family sided, indeed, with the royalists, during the 
revolution; and another, not less prominent, approved himself se- 
cond only to the celebrated Tarlton as an efficient partisan officer in 
* the cause of the king ;"" but the obscurer members are said to have 
more than once metin armed hostility to each other, in the frequent 
frays of ** the neutral ground,” in those times when kinsman drew 
the blood of kinsman, and the hand of brother was raised against 
brother. Nor did the bold leader of * De Lancey's men” ever lose 
his character for high chivalry and magnanimity amid the many op- 
portunities he had, as a successful, but generous enemy, of befriend- 
mg those of the patriot party who were borne down by his furious 
charge in the battle-field. The De Lanceys, in a word, upon which 
socver side they might have fought, were such famous fellows in al! 
cavalry movements, as ever to have the admiration, if not the svm- 
pathy of all stark troopers like themselves—as 1s well proven by the 
compliment which the Amenecan partisan, Lee, paid to his rival ** ke 
gion,” and the praises that the fiery charges of Sir Wilham De Lan- 
cey wrung from the French cutrassiers, through whose iron ranks 
he cut his way upon the field of Waterloo ; a field which saw, im the 
words of bis fnend, Walter Scott— 

“ De Lancey change Love's bridal wre 
For laure!s from the hand of Death.” * 








It chanced, some three years since, when. the day's drill bemg 
over, the Washington Grevs were alternating the amusement ed 
leaping the bar, prstol-shooting, and sword-play. in the adjacent 
fields, with the pleasures of a social dinner at De Lancey’s inn, that 
‘** mine host” anrounced the sudden arrival of a hule stranger im his 
family, and General Sandford, a guest at the mess, was, amid flow- 
ing toasts and hearty congratulations, called upen, mstanter, to give 
aname tothe boy. The general, with ready tact, and far-sigh 
benevolence, yielded instantly to the prevalent humour of the com 
pany. He first gave a more earnest and deeper character to the feel- 
ings, by reminding those present, in a few glowing words, of the 
lly secured a 





race af soldiers to which the nursling belonged, and ti 
numerous and influential body of men as friends to the eluld, 
making the troop his sponsors in announcing the name of Washing 
ton Grey De Lancey. The faney took to admuration, and the infant 
trooper was, with one consent, enrolled upon the spot as a cadet and 
member of the ** Washington Grevs “ The honest father, who 
could not restrain his tears at the allusrons to the fo r glories of 
his famrly, added forthwith a basket of champagne to the entertain- 


by 








ment, upon his own acconnt, and the christening, which begun m 
this revel, was afterwards duly solemnized by a clergyman. But 
the worthy butchers did not stop with the ceremonial her Nearly 


l, and the elild proving a remarkable, 
vy little fellow, the 


three vears have since elapse 
precocious and man! 

selves to have an eve to his welfare by a more formal proceed 
An elegant medal of Washington was duly prepared, and, after in- 
the carps, to 


full we 





vy determined to pic dy them 


” 
in toe 


e, the whole troop, with the 


naine ol 
theis vouthful prote; boy, in 
an 
In Paul's Letters, he thus 
Duke of Wellingt 

wive 
Hiis staff, who had 


around 


* This couplet is from Scott's “ Waterloo.” 
speaks of the dying De Lancey -—* All who heard the 


erure 
and dangers by his side, fell. man by man, 
lv to regard his safety. Sir William 
* Leave me to dic,” he 








shared so many glor 
hirn, vet seemed, in their own agony. on 





said to those who came to assist him, ‘ attend to the duke 


niversary of Washington's birth-day just passed. Here, before 
throwing open the roums to a very handsome collation, which was 
partaken of by several guests besides the troopers, General S. pre- 
sented the medal, and made the foliowing happy address to the ge 
nerous corps who have thus pledged themselves to watch over the 
future fortunes of an infant stranger 

*Ttas with feclings of more than ordinary gratification that I have 
accepted the pleasing office of presenung this beautilul memoral 
from the troop of W ashington Greys, to their vouthtul protege, 
Washington Grey De Lancey 

“Tt recalls most vividly the memory of the joyous spit in whieh, 
when seated at the festive board, (after a day spent in those martial 
exercises, and generous contests in arms, which give efficiency in 
the tented field,) this gallant corps received the imtelligence that, 
italities, their host had been blessed by the 
addition of Uns new scivn to the ancient stock of the De Lanceys. 

“Inthe enthusiasin of the moment, I was called upon to pro- 
for the little stranger. Inspired by the gemal infl 
The starry constella 
under her broad bar 





while enjoying his hosp 





nounce a name 
ences of the occasion, l read his horoscope 
tion of Columina was m the aseendant; and, 
ner, and with the troop for his sponsors, | announced the name of 
Washington Grey De Lancey nd Washington Grey De Lancev 
was h, by enrolled a cadet and 
member of the Washington Greys 

* To perpetuate the remembrance of this pleasing meident, his 
military sponsors have prepared this splendid medal, bearing the 
image of the immortal man whose name they have assumed, and 
whose virtues they venerate—of hin who stands unrivalled in the 
records of history, and whose unsulhed name, and exalted virtues 
have shed a halo of glory upon the escutcheon of our country. Hlon- 
oured for ever be the memory of Wash: For ever be his bight 
example held forth to guide the youthful sons of our country im the 
paths of honour, of virtue, and of patriotisin 

* This medal, therefore, bearing his mage, is presented by the 
troop, upon this glorious anniversary, to their youthful compamon 
im arms, as a talisman to guard him from evil, and to remind him of 
the high hopes and exalted expectations which they entertain of the 
future career of him who, at this early px ried, has been, ax it were, 
dedicated to the service of his country.” 





universal acclamation, 





forthw 





iwrton ; 





on In 
thus 


It would be a curious speculation to follow this young dr 
The 
pledged themselves to become his patrons, has sufficrent political in 
fluc 
Pomt; from which one of hus kimsmen, now no more, entered the 





lus possible career! association whose members have 


we as a body to get the hey appol ited to a cadet ship at West 


army and served with eredit durmyg the last war, while another of 
the same name was distinguishing himself as a colonel of cavalry 
A regular military education ence secured 


upon the British side 
under his 


for the lad, the career of a soldier is fairly before 
country’s standard ; or should that country become agam the prey of 
a civil war like that in which her banner was first unturled, the young 
Washington Grey may find himself at the head a band of bold 
butchers, fit to cross a sabre with the blufl nders of the partizan De 


hum 


Lanceyv ; suchas they were when, with mistaken lovaliv, the at 
tainted leader brought his picked troop of Westehester yeomen to 
ch lands and tenants alike were ultimately 
whatever may be his destiny, if the urchin has 


Support the cause in wh 
lost. At 
anvthine im hom, the associations with whech the wullant Grews have 
He has been adopted 


all events, 


it out 





stamped his baptismal rite, must bri 
by a band of republican soldiers who, acknowledging no hereditary 
poutie sl right, st I! honour the blood of a gal ant stram on thus fox 
termg the scion of a soldierly race He will see m the substantial 
respectability of lis patrons, that in this country a man’s prosperity 
and consideration de yu nds upen his own porsor al character 4 while 
own fortunes that Amercan can 


he is reminded in bins though an 


transt 
of a good name does not altogether perish with hin who makes it al 


it no arstocratick privileges to his descendants, yet the value 





lustrous 
The European who sneers at “ respect for blood” among Ame 
with the principles of democracy, meey turn 


ricans as incompatible 
up lus nose at the sentiment of this lutle affair, bot we never 
could understand how that respect ts incompatible with the most 
tors were long known m the 
Ital honest 
accountants, there is always @ presumption that he hus a sort of grit 
leverness in cither « yecity i» 
more ot whe embark in 
it, though we would thnk it preposterons, to attach any political 
! lt is the same with the 


ed 
son of the statesman and the seldrer, or with the 


ngid republeanmsm If a man’s ance 


country around as good horse-breakers, sb farmers, OF 


to excel m the san purstits, and lis ¢ 


readily acknowledged than that stranoers 


privileges to this hie tary predispos tion 


offspring of those 


who have distinguished themselves in anv sphere of lofty talent or 


moral usefulness; but the Amenean and the European feeling or 
sentiment upon the subject, operates very ditlerently In England 
“respect for blood prompts the m to foster an aroheial anestocracy 
with hereditary privileges, and entrench it arownd with all the mun 
ments of legisiative enactment In this country we arene that if 
there be anything mm bleod ut will assert itself, and requires to be 


An Adame or Van Bu 


bolstered up by no monopoly of privilege 





ren raises himself to the presidency, and if the son be worthy to 
share the pro id fortunes of the sire, he will win bes wav to enmine nce 
as hos father did betore him Qlurs is a froe course, where osy colt 
mav be entered We may et upon blood and we acknowl dye the 
vulvantaves of trammne, but noe horse can carry the plate without ron 
neng fori In Ragland, agem, the weak-minded sein of artificial 
umstocracy has every allowance mecde for his foibles, because some 
ancestor, centurnes avo, was a much cleverer fellow than he ims In 
this country, on the contrary, “the man who had a wrandfather,”” has 


his abilities subjected to even severer criticism on that secount, and 
if he becomes a candidate for publickh honours, Is expected to * toe 
mark” giant foot has hin. And thes the 
youngster whe forms the main subject of thas erticle, and who has 
been taken up by those who fairly represent the body of the peo 


ple, will find when he comes of an age to realize the hopes of his ye- 


the that soue made betere 





nerous patrons 


New musick —Millett, Broadway, haus published the following 
new pieces: “True love can ne'er forget,” 1, from 
the of the legends and traditions of Ireland, as sung by 
Madame Caradon Allan, written and composed by Samuel Lover, 
‘The Knight's Farewell,” a favourite meiody, sung by Bishop, 

uw the past summer —Atwill, Broadway. has 
latety published * ‘Thou art lovely, who'll deny '—and, “ He is 
such a nice young man.” The first piece is by a good composer, 


H.C. Zetolf; the latter bv M. 'T. A’ Beckett 


a favourite ball 





songs 


and 
at the gardens, during 


New books —We have received several from the Harpers and the 
Carvills, which shell all be duly noticed 
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SECOND VERSE 


As icicles, that curious gleam 


In morning—‘neath the heat of day— 













P - z e f : oO Will melt into their parent stream— 
&: b [ mw elm a So woman's love will fade away. 
“hb peret® al f2}- [ oa OL 
| —— | a 
ee 
(Miscellany. Not much oF A courTriER.—One day that M. Ameilhon was on: \ VALIANT HUesBAND.—An enronenate married man wee very 
5 of a deputation, and was about to see Bonaparte for the first time, ill-used by his Xantippe ; he Was even treate d with an occasional 
with an ardent desire of being noticed, and of having a few passing thrashing. His frie nds ral lie d him upon this, and at last spurred 
A PRacticaL sox: \ gentlen of cousiderable talent a8 an) words with him, he put himself very forward in the audience-cham mm GR't0 declare that Be wou make an eflort to be master Or 
— pecame « member of a legislative body, alec oft eastern ber. Bonaparte ye Teeiving a face which he only inipe rlee tly recoy ay. HOt Tong alter, ae —— arin rd ve = A a : * 
states In speaking, he was addicted toan odd habit of handling his nized, wont to hien and eaid, Ave you wot MM. Ancilien? & Yea, | Self compe lled to seek shelter under the table Bens at a mo 
spectacles : first placing them on his nosc—suffering them to remain Sinoithen.”—"" Ole, av. withent deabt, bookseller of Sainte Gene- || @°™ the voices of his friends were heard in the passage. ** Come 
a mimute or two—throwing them upon his forehead, and finally fold prog =" ’ sane out, come out,” cried the wife, fearful of an exposure. “No, no, 
ing them up and laying them before him upon the desk. Oneday.a |) Ye’ Yes, sire, of the arsenal.”"—“ Ab, I knew it; you are the | -ri¢d the husband in triumph; “come out, indeed, not I, Pll show 
very important que stian came up for oon deration, and he com- continue rof the lustory of the Ottoman Empire “Ve S, sire, Of for once that IT am master I” 
menced a speech in opposition. A friend to the proposed measure, the history of the Lower Empire. At these words, Napoleon, Force or arrection.—While the convicts were proceeding a 
who was a most meorrigible wag withal, determined to spoil the ef- heing vexed at his own mistakes, turned his back upon him; and) few days ago from Clonmel to the depot in Cove, they had to pass 
feet of the honourable member's remarks, and accordingly, before he M. Ameilhon, feeling only the joy and honour of having detained through the village of Clogheen, where one of them had formerly 


catered the h 


The 


lew 


vase, provided himself with a dozen pair of spectacles 


But 


ectacles, 


mber ith his usval ability 


h 
and finally got them upon his forehead. At this puncture, 
who stood ready, laid another pair upon the desk before the speaker 
These were taken up, and, by regular gradations, gained a place on 
his forehead, by the of the others. A third, fourth, and fifth 
pair was disposed of in the same manner. A smile settled upon the 
countenances of the honourable members, which gradually length- 
ened into a grin, and at last, when the speaker had warmed into one 
of his most patriotick and eloquent sentences, he deposit da sixth 
pair with the others, and there was one long and loud peal of langh- 
ter from all quarters of the hall—president, clerks, members joined 
in chorus. The speaker himself looked around in astonishment at this 
curions interruption; but accordingly raising his hand, he grasped 
the 


me commenced his speech, w a 


minutes had elapsed before he was at work with 


is st 


our wag, 


side 


tacles, and the whole 


spec iorce of the joke rushed upon his 
mind He dashed the glasses uvon the floor, took up his hat, and 
left the hall. The bill passed by a triumphant majority, probably in 


consequence of the gentleman's very silly and useless habit 
Enoiann’s Maines qveen.—Lord Elphinstone is now currently 
reported by the foreign papers, as the intended husband of young 
Victoria. It seems that the queen of England hasa t, hke other 
women——quile a warm one, too, it seems, palpitating beneath the 
robes of royalty—-and some years since, when she was only the 
duke of Kent’s daughter, Princess Victoria, she thought proper, very 
jmprudenily, to yield possession of said heart to the keeping of a 
certain wild, reckless young man, the present Lord Elphinstone 
As soon as the affair “got wind,” he was very quietly appointed 
governour of Madras, apparently withont any object more ap- 
parently, with the design of getting his influence out of the way of 
the princess, This young Victoria is “ her majesty” and so, 


hear 


ver, 


now, 


‘Lord Elphinstone is returning post haste to England!’ What for? 

A new ipra.—One of our jokers, the other day, on reading the 
deaths in a down-east paper, and seeing the ages of many on the 
list to be eighty and upwards, said he couldn't see how people af- 
forded to live so long at the north—he wasn’t but thirty, and hadn't | 
money enough to hold out much longer, these hard tes! 


the emperour by him for some minutes, turned toward his neigh- 


ours, saying, with emphasis, “The emperour is an astonishing 
man; knows everything.” 
Curious cnattence.—Mr. J. W. Croxen, says an English paper, 


was lately bound over for three months, to keep the peace to- 
wards Mr. John Stanton, himself i twenty pounds, and twe sure- 
ties each ina like sum. A misunderstanding had taken place between 
the parties, and Mr. Croxen sent to Mr. Stanton the following letter, 


the foundation of the present proceedings :—** Leicester-street, 
Dec. 5, 1837. —I, James Wilmot Croxen, by the grace of God, 
being of sound mind, body, and understanding, do this. First, from 


vour having wantonly and wilfully aspersed my character (not com 
ing under the existing laws of the countrv,) | hereby challenge you 


to mortal combat. Place—Race-course. Name time per return, 
and weapons J. W. Croxen.” To add to the terrours of this mor- 
tal defiance, the writer has drawn at the foot a skull and cross- 


bones, with the under jaw in the lower angle complete. 

A Harp cask.—At the Greenwich Petty Sessions, an old colle- 
gian, apparently in the last stage of consumption, asked the magis- 
trate the best way he (the applicant) could get rid of a very bad te 
nant. “Double the rent.”— I have done that, your honour.” 
* Distrain the goods.”—** She arn't got any.” — of laughter, 
in which the magistrate joined ]—* Take off roof.""— [ Loud 
laughter. }—* Lord bless vou! that ild never a she and her 
four children would pull the house down.”"—* You had better con- 
sult an attorney."—* Consult a retorney-—she's not worth powder 
and shot if I gain the action.”—-[Continued laughter] The magis- 
trate said he could not suggest any and the appli- 
cant retired 

Composrrion.—The following is an address delivered by the man- 
ager of a small theatre in Ireland. ‘There were only three persons 
in the house ;—* Ladies and gentlemen—as there is nobody here, 
I'll dismiss you all; the performances of this night will not be per- 
formed ; but the performances of this night will be repeated to- 
morrow evening.” 

MATRIMONIAL CONSOLATION.—A younger brother had espoused an 
old and ill-tempered wife, tut extremely nch. He used to say— 
* whenever I tind my temper giving way, I retire to my closet, and 


ble — 


wot 


other course, 


‘ console myself by reading her marnage settiement.”’ 








resided. His family gathered round the car to bid him farewell 
He grasped his little son im his arms, and it required actual violence 
to separate them. When the child was taken from him, he called 
out to young Mr. Vowel, who had the convicts in charge, ** Oh, Mr 
Harry, my heart is broken ! Then fell back onthe car and ex 
pired before the party had reached the next town.—Jnrish paper 

A Gascon nep.—A Gascon officer, hearing some one celebrating 
the expluits of a prince who, in two assaults upon a town, had kill 
ed six men with his own hand ; jah!’ said he, ** I would have 
vou know, that the very mattresses I sleep upon are stuffed with no 
thing else but the whiskers of those whom I have sent to slumber 
in the other world.” 

QUANTITY AND QuALITy.—A marquis to a 
would have you to know that I ama man of quality.” 
replied the financier, *‘am a man of quantity.” 


said financier—" | 


‘And I,” 





NEVOLUS— FROM THE LATIN OF MARTIAL 
4 


Nevolus, when no pain d 
Nor grief nor accident op] 
Is proud as Lucifer, nor cares 

For vou, or your most dear affairs ; 
But, when ill-fortune brings him down, 
There's not a better man in towm 

wil 


stresses, 


resscs, 


You speak to him, when al 

He walks straight on, with hardly swell ; 
To none a courteous bow he bends— 
He recog: 
His state has some misfortune shook, 
You read soft kindness in hisook— 
A worthier man you'll hard! 
Generous, candid, kind and free 
Mvy friend, in wishing you the best, 
I hope you'll always be distressed 


ises none as friends 





vy see; 


ih’ 





Ann-streets 
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